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Poetry  was  all  written  before  time  was,  and  whenever  we  are  so  finely 
organized  that  we  can  penetrate  into  that  region  where  the  air  is  music, 
we  hear  these  primal  warblings  and  attempt  to  write  them  down,  but  we 
lose  a  word  or  a  verse  and  substitute  something  of  our  own  and  thus  mis¬ 
write  the  poem.  The  men  of  more  delicate  ear  write  down  these  cadences 
more  faithfully. 

—Emerson 
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PREFACE 


No  two  people  would  make  the  same  choice  of  poetry  to  be  read  before 
an  audience;  this  is  simply  my  personal  selection,  and  it  contains  nothing 
which  has  not  been  read  and  seemingly  approved  by  many  different  kinds 
of  audiences  in  colleges,  schools  and  clubs.  I  am  apt  to  make  a  choice 
each  time  to  suit  the  audience.  A  thousand  young  men,  few  of  them 
familiar  with  poetry  of  any  kind,  have  been  held  for  an  hour  by  the  selec¬ 
tions  which  are  included  here,  and  elderly  women  conversant  with  the 
poets  of  every  age  have  enjoyed  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1922  I  made  my  first  selection  for  a  lecture  on  “The 
New  Poetry”  from  poets  most  of  whom  began  to  write  between  1910  and 
1915;  later  I  added  the  work  of  newer  poets,  sometimes  dropping  entirely 
the  older  ones  or  making  only  a  brief  reference  to  them.  Still  later  I 
prepared  a  lecture  which  covered  those  who  were  at  that  time  the  very 
newest.  All  of  the  selections  are  drawn  upon  for  this  book.  It  will  perhaps 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that  some  of  our  best  known  and  best  liked 
poets,  prize-winners  perhaps,  are  not  included  here.  The  reason  is  that 
for  reading  aloud  the  selections  must  be  dramatic,  and  all  poets  are  not 
dramatic.  Sentiment  is  not  enough  nor  even  pure  beauty.  To  get  over 
the  footlights  there  must  be  a  story  interest,  even  if  it  is  expressed  in  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  lines. 

I  make  no  claim  for  completeness,  —  I  include  only  what  I  like  and 
find  useful  and  effective  for  my  purpose,  and  have  been  permitted  to  print. 
There  is  much  “new  poetry”  written  that  is  very  queer,  —  one  does  not 
need  to  read  it  nor  does  one  want  to  hear  it  read.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
most  of  these  selections  are  written  in  regular  form,  usually  in  rhyme  or 
blank  verse,  perfectly  scanable.  And  these  new  poets  of  ours  are  in- 
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teresting,  each  one  has  a  distinct  individuality,  and  no  one  of  them  seems 
to  be  writing  simply  to  produce  a  poem,  but  because  he  has  something  to 
say  and  his  own  way  in  which  to  say  it. 

The  characterizations  often  are  not  original  with  me,  but  were  gathered 
from  various  sources  and,  at  the  time,  with  no  thought  of  printing  them. 

W.  W.  E. 


Esperanza  Farm, 

New  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
October,  1927. 
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INTRODUCTION1 


An  account  was  printed  not  long  ago  of  a  reading  from  the 
works  of  the  newer  poets  offered  to  the  girls  and  boys  (Mary 
Mapes  Dodge  used  to  say  “Write  it  ‘girls  and  boys’  not  ‘boys 
and  girls’;  you  say  ‘ladies  and  gentlemen,’  don’t  you?”)  of  a 
North  Carolina  high  school  by  the  Poetry  Club,  composed  of 
fifteen  girl  members  of  the  school.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  entertainment  was  received,  the 
girls  and  boys,  of  their  own  volition,  crowding  the  auditorium. 
The  writer  of  the  newspaper  account,  evidently  a  well-meaning 
person  of  the  older  school,  suggested  that  there  was  in  the  world 
some  excellent  poetry  which  had  not  been  written  by  new 
poets,  and  that  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson 
and  Browning  might  still  be  studied  to  advantage. 

Well,  they  have  been  studied  for  years  and  they  will  be 
studied  for  years  to  come,  but  I  will  risk  the  assertion  that  there 
is  more  interest  in  poetry  today  among  school  children  than 
there  has  been  for  many  years  (I  mean  real  interest,  and  not 
simply  reading  and  learning  to  recite),  and  that  this  is  due 
largely  to  the  so-called  “new  poetry.”  Great  numbers  of 
young  people  are  finding  out  that  poetry  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
put  on  a  pedestal  and  worshipped  from  afar,  but  you  can  take 
it  home  and  live  with  it,  you  can  even  have  a  try  at  making  it 
yourself;  it  may  describe  common  things  and  ordinary  people 
just  as  well  as  gods  and  goddesses  and  lovers  and  such  far-off 
folk. 

1  This  is  an  article  of  mine  published  in  “The  Journal  of  Education”  for  Aug.  28,  1924. 
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And  the  fact  that  much  of  the  new  poetry  is  in  “free  verse” 
has  greatly  helped  the  new  stirring  among  young  people.  To  be 
sure  Walt  Whitman,  William  Blake,  Southey,  Stephen  Crane 
and  others  wrote  free  verse,  but  it  has  not  taken  hold  of  girls 
and  boys  until  within  the  last  dozen  years  or  so.  Not  all  the  new 
poets  are  using  free  verse, — very  few  of  the  English  poets, — 
and  some  of  those  who  began  with  it  because  it  was  an  easy 
way  of  expressing  their  musical,  rhythmical  thoughts,  are 
adopting  more  conventional  forms.  Girls  and  boys  who  have  a 
strong  sense  of  rhythm  and  who  are  looking  for  an  outlet,  are  not 
afraid  to  try  free  verse;  and  having  taken  the  plunge  they,  too, 
may  later  adopt  forms  which  are  more  pleasing  to  the  average 
poetry  lover  of  today. 

Readers  of  the  “New  York  World”  may  recall  the  com¬ 
parison  between  an  older  poet  and  a  new  one  printed  in  Hey- 
wood  Broun’s  column  several  years  ago.  The  English  teacher 
in  a  high  school  in  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  read  to  a  class  of 
fourth-year  pupils  two  groups  of  poems,  naming  one  group  A 
and  the  other  B,  and  gave  the  class  ten  minutes  in  which  to 
write  their  preferences  and  opinions.  Group  A  consisted  of 
six  of  Longfellow’s  poems;  she  chose  those  which  were  typical 
yet  not  likely  to  be  known  to  these  particular  students  (“Hymn 
to  the  Night,”  “A  Day  of  Sunshine,”  “The  Emperor’s  Bird’s 
Nest,”  “The  Castle  Builder,”  “Sandalphon”).  Group  B  con¬ 
tained  the  following  poems  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay:  “God’s 
World,”  “Afternoon  on  a  Hill,”  “Travel,”  “The  Little  Ghost,” 
“Exiled,”  “Lament.”  No  explanations  nor  comments  were 
made  during  the  reading. 

Nineteen  papers  were  handed  in.  One  girl  liked  all  the  poems 
and  could  make  no  choice.  Two  boys  and  two  girls  preferred  A 
(Longfellow),  but  one  liked  “Lament”  the  best  of  all  those 
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read.  Five  girls  and  nine  boys  preferred  Miss  Millay.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  preferring  A  were:  “That  he  was  a  deeper 
thinker”;  “that  his  poetry  is  calm,  majestic,  mysterious”; 
“that  his  adjectives  are  well  chosen,  as  ‘craggy  summits,’ 
‘fiery  blossoms,’  ‘celestial  symphonies.’”  One  girl  said:  “I 
would  say  that  A  is  a  deep  thinker  and  also  deeply  religious; 
B,  in  my  opinion,  has  still  to  find  the  beauties  of  a  true  religion.” 
The  reasons  given  for  preferring  B’s  poems  were:  “The  style 
is  more  simple”;  “The  subjects  chosen  were  every-day  ones”; 
“The  things  written  about  were  nearer  to  us — children,  rail¬ 
roads,  water”;  “B’s  poems  arouse  the  emotions  more”;  “they 
have  a  more  outspoken  manner  than  A’s.”  It  may  be  said 
further  that  these  children  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  as 
much  right  to  their  opinions  as  their  teacher  has  to  hers  and 
“that  an  opinion  is  not  necessarily  a  permanent  encumbrance.” 

When  a  child  reads  or  hears  the  work  of  the  great  poets  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago  the  feeling  of  possible  creation  of  some¬ 
thing  like  it  is  seldom  kindled.  One  may  go  back  still  further 
and  read  “Hamlet”  and  “Paradise  Lost”  and  “Paracelsus” 
until  he  is  gray  and  never  get  that  feeling.  But  the  young 
student  who  hears  Miss  Lowell’s  “Madonna  of  the  Evening 
Flowers,”  or  her  “Winter’s  Turning,”  or  is  moved  by  Carl 
Sandburg’s  “The  Mayor  of  Gary,”  being  attracted  by  the  music 
and  the  rhythm,  and  unintimidated  by  the  form,  is  inclined  to 
try  it  himself.  Later  may  come  the  realization  that  Miss  Lowell 
was  a  master  of  colorful  words,  choosing  them  as  a  painter 
picks  up  different  pigments  at  the  end  of  his  brush,  and  that 
Carl  Sandburg  has  “the  strength  of  ten,”  and  that  it  is  not  quite 
as  easy  as  it  looks.  Nevertheless  the  student  very  often  does 
express  himself  in  verse  which  is  not  only  a  pleasure  to  him  but 
is  apt  to  be  much  better  worth  reading  than  the  kind  of  thing 
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girls  and  boys  brought  up  on  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow  used  to  turn  out  forty  years  ago. 

It  is  likely  that  many  teachers  of  English  in  colleges  and 
schools,  reading  this,  will  think  at  once  of  scores  of  excellent 
examples  of  such  work  among  their  own  pupils.  School  papers 
all  over  the  country  are  publishing  verse  which  is  worth  reading. 
There  have  been  several  volumes  published  lately  of  poetry  by 
young  people  which  is  distinctly  worth  while.  Here  before  me 
is  a  little  booklet,  “A  Number  of  Things,”  “written  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  pupils  of  Public  School  Forty-five,  the  Bronx,  New 
York  City,”  an  Italian  school,  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Angelo 
Patri,  whose  uplifting  articles  on  girls  and  boys  and  their  re¬ 
actions  are  familiar  to  newspaper  readers.  Evidently  Mr.  Patri 
or  his  assistants  in  the  English  department  are  able  successfully 
to  encourage  the  young  folks  of  that  Bronx  school  to  give 
natural  expression  to  their  gropings  toward  music  and  rhythm. 
The  little  booklet  (which,  by  the  way,  is  Volume  VI)  contains 
free  verse  written  by  grammar-grade  pupils.  Here  are  a  few 
examples,  sometimes  partly  in  rhyme:  — 

THE  POT 

When  mother  puts  the  pot  on  the  fire 
It  makes  the  sweetest  song. 

I  am  left  to  watch  it. 

It  never  seems  too  long. 

I  never  feel  sad  nor  lonely. 

When  the  pot  sings  its  song. 

Lidia  Ciancilli,  7  A 

THE  SUSPENDER  MAN 

There  he  stands  on  the  comer, 

Selling  suspenders. 

His  eyes  are  like  a  bird’s. 

His  movements  are  like  a  turtle. 
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Very  slow  and  lazy. 

And  he  stands  there  all  day  yelling 
“Zuzpenders  —  cheap  —  zuzpenders.” 

PUSH  CARTS 


L.  Cozzi 


Push  carts  in  a  row, 

Standing  like  a  line  of  soldiers. 

Customers  come  and  go. 

As  you  look  at  the  stands  and  carts. 

They  fade  before  your  eyes. 

Instead  you  see  orchards 
And  plantations, 

The  sweet  scent  of  fruit  in  the  air. 

W.  Ryan 


Now  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  what  is 
within  a  childish  heart  is  certainly  better  than  standing  up  to 
“tell  the  world”  that  “The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf 
on  the  fold”  or  “ It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus,”  as  I  had  to  do 
in  grammar-school  days. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  copy  a  free-verse  poem 
written  by  a  girl  of  fourteen,  living  in  Philadelphia  and  attend¬ 
ing  a  Friends’  school.  She  is  fortunate  enough  to  hear  a  great 
deal  of  good  poetry  at  home.  This  was  written  immediately 
after  a  concert  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  which  was 
played  a  prize  composition  by  Camille  Zeckwer,  expressing  in 
music  the  words  of  a  poem,  “Jade  Butterflies,”  by  Louis  Unter- 
meyer,  some  verses  of  which  were  printed  in  the  program.  Here 
are  two  of  them: — 

(A  dance  rhythm) 

Two  patterns  of  dipping  and  circling. 

And  who  can  say  which  is  more  graceful, 

Which  the  more  expert — 

The  butterfly 
Or  the  falling  leaf? 
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(Motion) 

The  azaleas  are  still, 

The  wisteria  hangs  like  a  thick  brocade. 

And  yet,  though  every  leaf  is  quiet  as  carved  green  jade, 

A  wind  seems  running  through  the  garden  .  .  . 

Or  is  it  nothing  but  the  fluttering 
Of  those  three  butterflies? 

Before  she  slept  that  night  my  young  friend  wrote  this: — 

ON  HEARING  “JADE  BUTTERFLIES.” 

A  silken  scarlet  thread 
Wound  itself  about  my  fingers. 

And  on  it,  in  tiny  crystal  figures, 

A  theme  was  woven, 

Written  by  Wa  Sing-ho, 

The  favorite  poet  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

The  letters  were  too  small  to  read. 

So  I  held  my  hands  as  if  in  prayer 
Fearful  lest  I  should  break  the  silken  skein. 

The  sunlight  fell  upon  my  hands 

And  my  heart  beat  high,  for  the  sun  might  melt  the  thread 
And  turn  it  into  a  crinkled  poppy-bud 
Or  a  fringe  for  the  red  of  the  setting  sun. 

Out  of  my  window, 

Above  the  water-lily  pond, 

A  bird  was  carolling. 

And  in  the  pure  delight  of  such  rich  harmony  I  wept, 

And  through  my  tears 

The  theme  upon  the  thread  unwove  itself, 

A  delicately  sweet  theme  —  Jade  Butterflies. 

From  the  white  cherry-tree, 

On  the  edge  of  the  pond, 

A  blossom  fell  into  its  reflection, 

And  the  ever-widening  circles 

Formed  themselves  into  a  globe  of  misty  wind-blown  glass. 
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Shadow  was  then  in  the  garden,  — 

But  swift  and  silent  the  sun  came, 

And  its  white  hot  hand  caressed  the  bubble 
That  now  rested  on  my  trembling  finger-tips. 

The  bubble  broke 

And  a  shattered  cloud  of  silver  splinters 
Fell  musically  upon  the  floor  — 

Fell  —  and  were  gone. 

On  the  many-petaled  water-lily 

Two  night-black  butterflies  were  resting. 

Waving  their  black  and  gold  brocaded  wings. 

I  half  wondered  if  they  were  the  phantom  souls 
Of  the  exquisite  tale  —  Jade  Butterflies. 

To  write  a  rhymed  poem,  expressing  all  these  beautiful 
thoughts,  would  have  been  quite  beyond  the  power  of  this 
youthful  writer,  beyond  the  power  of  almost  any  writer  I  know, 
done  in  such  a  short  time,  but  having  a  gift  of  rhythm  and  a 
rare  imagination,  my  young  friend  was  able  to  produce  that 
which  doubtless  gave  her  immense  pleasure  in  the  creation  and 
will  give  pleasure  to  many  readers.  Scoffers  at  free  verse  may 
call  it  prose  if  they  like,  but  certainly  there  is  music  in  it  and 
beauty. 

And  if  the  children  in  our  schools  and  the  older  ones  in  the 
colleges  are  getting  a  little  more  music  and  a  little  more  beauty 
into  their  lives,  from  whatever  source,  God  be  praised. 

W.  W.  E. 


THE  SELECTIONS 

They  are  arranged  in  the  book  as  they  have 
been  found  best  adapted  for  a  public  read¬ 
ing.  Of  course  there  are  too  many  poems 
for  one  occasion,  but  selections  should  be 
made  according  to  the  audience.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  reading  and  the  occasional  interludes 
may  be  used  or  not,  as  the  reader  pleases. 
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PRELIMINARY  READING 

It  is  probable  that  every  one  in  this  audience  has  at  least 
tried,  at  some  time,  to  write  poetry.  Most  young  people  try 
(and  good  luck  to  them) ,  but  the  majority  find  in  time  that  they 
haven’t  the  gift,  and  give  up.  A  few  keep  on;  a  very,  very  few 
write  poetry  that  the  world  wants  to  read.  It  may  be  said  that, 
in  round  numbers,  the  verse  of  about  five  hundred  people 
appears  yearly  in  American  magazines,  —  thousands  send  in 
manuscripts,  only  to  have  them  returned;  the  number  may  be 
anywhere  from .  twenty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand.  About 
two  hundred  volumes  of  verse  appear  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
but  publishers  say  that  not  one  quarter  of  them  are  profitable; 
perhaps  one  eighth,  twenty-five,  are  bought  by  quite  a  number 
of  people,  —  that  is,  there  are  twenty-five  poets  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  of  1 1 5,000,000  whom  people  really  want  to  read.  Let 
us  consider  that  one  person  in  five  thousand  is  sending  verse 
to  magazines,  one  in  250,000  gets  it  printed,  one  in  600,000  issues 
a  book  of  poems,  —  and  one  in  five  million  is  a  real  poet. 

But  poetry  readers  are  countless.  John  Masefield  has  said 
that  in  this  country  we  are  all  writing  poems  or  enjoying  them. 
He  believes  that  a  great  poetic  revival  is  on  the  way.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  quality  of  our  poetry  has  improved;  it  is  more 
human,  more  vigorous,  and,  as  the  poet-critic  Louis  Untermeyer 
says,  it  is  not  only  closer  to  the  soil  but  nearer  to  the  soul. 

Now  the  New  Poetry,  as  we  call  it,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  older  and  more  conventional  verse  of  Tennyson  and  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Bryant  and  Whittier,  began  to  appear  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago.  At  first  it  was  laughed  at  by  all  but  a  few 
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people,  who  found  in  it  something  fresh  and  inspiring.  In 
October,  1912,  came  the  first  number  of  a  little  magazine 
called  “Poetry,”  edited  by  Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  herself  a  poet, 
and  published  in  Chicago,  and  I  think  we  may  say  that  the 
new  movement  may  be  marked  as  to  its  beginning  by  the  issue 
of  that  periodical.  A  weekly  paper,  “Reedy’s  Mirror,”  of 
St.  Louis,  helped  along  the  good  work,  while  the  older  and 
more  conventional  magazines  shied  at  these  products  of  a  new 
energy. 

The  work  of  Walt  Whitman,  which  began  to  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  —  his  “Leaves  of  Grass”  was 
published  in  1 855,  and  he  died  in  1 892  —  had  appealed  only  to 
a  handful  of  people,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  influence 
of  Whitman’s  poetry  did  much  to  stimulate  the  new  movement. 

It  is  not  that  our  new  poets  are  copying  Whitman’s  ideas  or 
even  Whitman’s  style,  but  he  opened  new  doors,  he  showed 
the  world  that  common  things  are  worth  making  into  poetry. 

“Come  Muse,”  Whitman  called  out,  “migrate  from  Greece 
and  Ionia, 

Cross  out,  please,  these  immensely  overpaid  accounts, 

That  matter  of  Troy  and  Achilles’  wrath  and  Eneas,  Odys¬ 
seus’  wanderings; 

Placard  ‘Removed’  and  ‘To  Let’  on  the  rocks  of  your  snowy 
Parnassus,  .  .  . 

For  know,  a  better,  fresher,  busier  sphere,  a  wide  untried 
domain  awaits,  demands  you.” 

Longfellow  never  could  endure  Whitman.  Emerson  could  and 
did,  and  welcomed  him  into  the  brotherhood  of  poets  although 
he  told  Whitman  he  was  on  the  wrong  tack  with  his  “Leaves  of 
Grass.”  And  Whitman  admitted  it,  but  he  told  Emerson  he 
should  keep  on. 


VACHEL  LINDSAY 

One  of  the  first  of  the  New  Poets  was  Vachel  Lindsay.  That 
interesting  critic,  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  writing  in  the  New 
York  “Evening  Post”  said  this  of  Lindsay’s  work: 

“Fancy  one  of  the  Longfellow  children,  at  the  age,  say,  of 
seventeen,  bursting  into  the  house  with  a  copy  of  Lindsay’s 
‘The  Congo’  or  ‘General  Booth  Enters  Into  Heaven,’  fresh  from 
the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  and  declaiming  it  with  unction  to 
papa.  The  very  idea  is  devastating.  One  hesitates  even  to 
imagine  such  a  shock.  In  spite  of  a  probable  recognition  of  the 
rhythmical  swing  of  those  poems,  Longfellow  would  have  been 
honestly  and  profoundly  perturbed  by  the  subject  matter  and 
what  he  would  have  considered  the  vulgarity  of  the  treatment. 
It  would  not  have  seemed  to  him  poetry,  and  instinctively  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  author  of  it.  Whitman,  however, 
would  have  slapped  Lindsay  on  the  back  and  cried  ‘Camerado!’” 

Like  the  bards  of  old,  Lindsay  has  gone  about  the  world 
singing  his  verses.  He  walked  all  over  the  Middle  West,  taking 
neither  purse  nor  scrip,  giving  a  little  booklet  of  “Rhymes  to 
be  Traded  for  Bread”  for  lodging  or  food.  His  verse  is  the  most 
startlingly  original  and  daring  of  any  of  the  new  voices. 

Here  is  a  racing  automobile  coming  from  the  East,  — 

“Hark  to  the  pace-horn,  chase-horn,  race-horn! 

And  the  holy  vail  of  the  dawn  has  gone. 

Swiftly  the  brazen  car  comes  on. 

It  burns  in  the  East  as  the  sunrise  burns. 

I  see  great  flashes  where  the  far  trail  turns. 
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Its  eyes  are  lamps  like  the  eyes  of  dragons. 

It  drinks  gasoline  from  big  red  flagons. 

Butting  through  the  delicate  mists  of  the  morning, 

It  comes  like  lightning  —  goes  past  roaring  — 

It  will  hail  all  the  wind-mills,  taunting,  ringing, 

Dodge  the  cyclones, 

Count  the  milestones, 

On  through  the  ranges  the  prairie-dog  tills, 

Scooting  past  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.” 

That  is  only  a  bit  out  of  his  ‘‘Santa  Fe  Trail,”  which  he  calls 
a  humoresque. 

In  spite  of  the  running-fire  of  stage  directions  printed  at  the 
side  of  his  poetry,— ‘‘A  deep  rolling  bass,”  “Solemnly  chanted,” 
“Like  the  wind  in  the  chimney,”  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  read 
any  of  his  more  startling  poems.  No  one  but  Lindsay  himself 
should  read  them,  —  he  chants  them,  sings  them,  acts  them, 
strides  up  and  down  the  stage.  The  audience  joins  in  the 
choruses  and  you  are  lifted  off  your  feet  in  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  a  reading  from  his  own  works  by  Vachel  Lindsay. 
Hear  him  if  you  have  the  chance. 

Let  us  try  one  of  Lindsay’s  quieter  poems,  written  in  conven¬ 
tional  form.  For  these  new  poets  of  ours  find  many  different 
ways  of  expressing  themselves,  —  they  can  do  the  old-fashioned 
thing  if  they  try,  old-fashioned  in  form  but  usually  pulsing  with 
the  new  life  of  our  own  day. 

Lindsay  lives  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  home  of  Lincoln 
when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  and  the  city  where  Lin¬ 
coln’s  body  lies.  This  poem  was  written  during  the  Great  War. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WALKS  AT  MIDNIGHT 

(In  Springfield,  Illinois) 

It  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of  state 
That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little  town 
A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  will  not  rest, 

Near  the  old  court-house  pacing  up  and  down, 

Or  by  his  homestead,  or  in  shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to  play, 

Or  through  the  market,  on  the  well-worn  stones 
He  stalks  until  the  dawn-stars  burn  away. 

A  bronzed,  lank  man!  His  suit  of  ancient  black, 

A  famous  high  top-hat  and  plain  worn  shawl 
Make  him  the  quaint  great  figure  that  men  love, 
The  prairie-lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now. 

He  is  among  us:  —  as  in  times  before! 

And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for  long 
Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass  the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.  He  thinks  on  men  and  kings. 
Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he  sleep? 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not  why, 

Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror  weep. 

The  sins  of  all  the  war-lords  burn  his  heart. 

He  sees  the  dreadnaughts  scouring  every  main. 

He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapped  shoulders  now 
The  bitterness,  the  folly  and  the  pain. 
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He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 

Shall  come;  —  the  shining  hope  of  Europe  free: 

The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  Workers’  Earth, 
Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp  and  Sea. 

It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  murder  still, 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 
Seem  yet  in  vain.  And  who  will  bring  white  peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 


EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

It  was  William  Marion  Reedy,  editor  of  “Reedy’s  Mirror” 
of  St.  Louis,  encourager  of  many  poets,  who  started  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  on  a  line  which  helped  him  to  become  a  very  great 
success.  The  Greek  Anthology  is  a  collection  of  epigrams 
and  epitaphs,  with  fun  in  some  and  tragedy  in  others,  and 
Mr.  Reedy  asked  Mr.  Masters  to  try  his  hand  at  that.  Here 
is  an  epigram  out  of  it,  —  the  original  in  three  long  double 
lines.  Translated  they  read: 

“A  deaf  man  went  to  law  with  a  deaf  man  and  the  judge 
was  a  long  way  deafer  than  both. 

The  one  claimed  that  the  other  owed  him  four  months’ 
rent,  and  he  replied  that  he  always  ground  his  corn  by 
night. 

Then  the  judge  looking  down  on  them,  said:  ‘Why  quarrel; 
she  is  your  mother;  keep  her  between  you.’” 

Here  is  an  epitaph: 

“I,  Dionysius  of  Tarsus,  lie  here  at  sixty,  never 
married;  and  would  that  my  father  had  not.” 

The  book  “Spoon  River  Anthology”  which  Mr.  Masters 
produced  became  almost  a  best  seller.  His  poems  purport  to  be 
epitaphs  on  the  graves  of  people  of  a  small  Middle- West  town, 
many  of  them  brutal  people,  some  kindly  and  good. 

What  many  people  consider  the  best  epitaph  ever  produced 
by  Mr.  Masters  is  the  inscription  he  wrote  for  the  grave  of  Anne 
Rutledge,  the  girl  who  was  engaged  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
who  died  just  before  she  was  to  be  married  to  him. 

For  many  years  a  small  boulder  with  the  words  “Anne 
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Rutledge”  on  it  and  the  long  grasses  around  it  have  marked  her 
resting  place.  The  boulder  remains,  and  behind  it  is  a  tablet 
bearing  Mr.  Masters’  lines. 

The  poem  is  as  if  Anne  Rutledge  speaks: 

ANNE  RUTLEDGE 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music: 

“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.” 

Out  of  me  the  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  millions. 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  Anne  Rutledge  who  sleep  beneath  these  weeds, 
Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 

But  through  separation. 

Bloom  forever,  0  Republic, 

From  the  dust  of  my  bosom! 

Those  last  two  lines  are  a  fine  example  of  what  poetry  is  for, 
to  lift  up  the  heart,  to  express  in  music  a  thought  which  is  almost 
too  great  for  words,  — 

“Bloom  forever,  0  Republic, 

From  the  dust  of  my  bosom.” 

Masters  is  apt  to  look  upon  anything  a  little  differently  from 
the  way  the  majority  of  people  look  upon  it.  Which  is  one  of 
his  attractions.  One  may  often  have  read  or  heard  the  fifth 
chapter  of  “Mark,”  and  the  story  of  the  herd  of  swine  which 
ran  down  the  steep  place  into  the  sea,  but  few  have  ever  given 
a  thought  to  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  owned  the  swine. 
Masters  did  in  this  poem,  “The  Accusation.” 
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THE  ACCUSATION 

(At  Decapolis,  “  Mark,”  Chap.  V) 

I  am  a  farmer  and  live 
Two  miles  from  Decapolis. 

Where  is  the  magistrate?  Tell  me 
Where  the  magistrate  is! 

Here  I  had  made  provision 
For  children  and  wife, 

And  now  I  have  lost  my  all; 

I  am  ruined  for  life. 

I,  a  believer,  too, 

In  the  synagogues.  — 

What  is  faith  to  me? 

I  have  lost  my  hogs. 

Two  thousand  hogs  as  fine 
As  ever  you  saw, 

Drowned  and  choked  in  the  sea  — 

I  want  the  law! 

They  were  feeding  upon  a  hill 
When  a  strolling  teacher 
Came  by  and  scared  my  hogs  — 
They  say  he’s  a  preacher, 

And  cures  the  possessed  who  haunt 
The  tombs  and  bogs. 

All  right;  but  why  send  devils 
Into  my  hogs? 
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They  squealed  and  grunted  and  ran 
And  plunged  in  the  sea. 

And  the  lunatic  laughed  who  was  healed, 
Of  the  devils  free. 

Devils  or  fright,  —  no  matter 
A  fig  or  straw. 

Where  is  the  magistrate,  tell  me  — 

I  want  the  law! 


This  is  followed  by  a  longer  poem,  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the 
accusation,  less  dramatic  than  the  man’s  outcry. 

Mr.  Masters  can  take  a  homely  scene  and  using  only  homely, 
simple  language,  he  can  hold  it  up  to  us  so  that  a  new  light 
seems  to  shine  upon  it,  —  as  in 

A  MAN  CHILD  IS  BORN 

(February  12,  1809.  The  scene,  a  log  hut  near  Hodgenville,  Ky.) 

(A  neighbor  woman  is  talking) 

The  wind  blows  through  the  chinks  —  it’s  snowing  too, 

Tom  piles  the  logs  on,  but  that  door  is  loose. 

An  earthen  floor  is  always  cold.  You’re  warm. 

I’m  glad  I  brought  a  kiverlid  along. 

An  extra  one  comes  handy  at  this  time. 

You  are  all  right  —  you  had  an  easy  time, 

Considering  this  baby,  big  and  long. 

He’s  very  long,  will  be  a  tall  man,  too, 

A  hunter  and  a  chopper,  Indian  fighter, 

Lord,  who  knows  what,  a  big  man  in  the  country, 

A  preacher,  congressman  or  senator, 
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A  president  —  who  knows?  God  blesses  you 
To  give  you  such  a  son.  He  nurses  well. 

Don’t  let  him  have  too  much  at  first.  You  see 
That  single  window  gives  too  little  light 
To  show  you  what  he’s  like.  He  looks  a  little 
Like  Nancy  Shipley  Hanks,  your  mother,  perhaps 
A  little  like  your  aunt,  old  Mary  Lincoln. 

Since  you  and  Tom  are  cousins,  it  may  be 
This  boy  will  be  a  mixture,  but  if  folks 
Resemble  animals,  the  traits  of  you 
Will  be  made  stronger  in  this  child,  because 
You  two  are  cousins. 


You  will  be  up  to  see 
What  he  looks  like,  in  just  a  week  or  so. 

Perhaps  when  next  the  flames  mount  in  the  fire-place 
The  light  will  show  you.  Have  you  named  him  yet  — 
Tom  likes  the  name  of  Abraham  —  well,  that’s  good  — 
You’ve  chosen  that! 


I  thought  I  heard  a  step  — 
Who  do  you  think  is  coming?  Dennis  Hanks! 

He’s  come  to  see  his  cousin  Abraham. 

Good  mornin’,  Dennis!  come  into  the  fire  — 

I’ll  let  you  see  your  cousin  Abraham  — 

A  big,  long  baby  —  quick!  and  shut  the  door, 

The  room  is  none  too  warm,  the  wind  is  blowing  — 
Tom’s  gone  for  logs  again!  Here,  I’ll  raise  up 
The  ki verlid  and  let  you  see  —  look  here ! 

You  think  he’s  homely!  Pretty  is,  you  know, 

As  pretty  does  —  but  see  how  big  and  long! 
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In  fifteen  years  he’ll  make  you  up-and-come 
To  beat  him  wrestling,  I  will  bet  a  coon’s  skin. 
Now  you  may  kiss  him;  in  a  little  bit 
I’ll  let  you  hold  him  by  the  fire.  The  pot 
Is  on  for  dinner,  we  are  having  squirrel 
And  hominy  for  dinner  —  you  can  stay. 

Now  clear  out,  Dennis  —  I  must  do  some  things 
Open  the  door  for  Tom,  he’s  coming  there 
With  logs  to  mend  the  fire! 


HERVEY  ALLEN 

A  book  “Carolina  Chansons”  contains  verse  by  two  writers, 
Du  Bose  Heyward  and  Hervey  Allen,  and  in  it  they  tell  a 
number  of  legends  and  stories  of  the  Carolina  Low  Country. 
A  strong  poem  by  Hervey  Allen  is  “The  Priest  and  the  Pirate,” 
a  ballad  of  Theodosia  Burr.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Aaron 
Burr,  married  to  Joseph  Alston,  at  one  time  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  On  December  30,  1812,  at  the  urgent  invitation  of 
her  father,  who  eagerly  awaited  her  in  New  York,  she  set  sail 
from  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  the  pilot-boat  schooner, 
“Patriot.”  Those  on  board  were  never  seen  again. 

The  little  vessel  may  have  foundered  in  a  gale  two  days 
later,  but  there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  she  was  captured 
by  pirates,  and  that  a  dying  sailor  told  of  a  beautiful  woman 
who  walked  the  plank,  into  the  sea,  with  a  Bible  or  a  prayerbook 
in  her  hand. 

On  this  legend  the  poem  is  based.  It  must  be  somewhat 
condensed: 


THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  PIRATE 

(A  Ballad  of  Theodosia  Burr) 

(Condensed) 

On  a  winter  night,  in  a  great  wind-storm,  the  priest  is  awakened 
hy  a  hoy  who  comes  to  him  “ linen-pale  with  fright.” 

“Oh  Father,”  cried  the  boy,  “Oh  come! 

Quickly  with  the  viaticum! 

The  sailor-man  is  going  to  die!” 
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The  priest  finds  him  in  a  garret  and  while  the  old  house  roc\s 
in  the  wind,  — 

I  made  the  sign  of  holiness. 

He  rattled  out  a  startled  cry. 

I  whispered  low,  “Confess,  confess!” 

His  thin  hands  quivered  with  distress. 

It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  die. 


“Listen,  my  father,  listen  well!” 

(The  wind  went  tolling  like  a  bell): 

“She’s  lying  fifty  fathoms  deep. 

Where  fishes  like  white  birds  go  by 
Through  water-air  to  ocean-land; 

She  has  a  prayer-book  in  her  hand  — 
Tonight  she  walks;  tonight  she  spoke; 

Her  hair  goes  floating  out  and  up, 

Blown  one  way,  with  the  water  weeds, 
Always  one  way,  like  amber  smoke. 

She  asks  the  gift  she  gave  to  me  — 

This  ring  —  I  cannot  get  it  off!” 

(His  hand  and  hand  fought  like  two  claws) 
“I  hear  her  calling  from  the  sea!” 

(His  terror  made  my  own  heart  pause. 

His  voice  went  moaning  with  the  wind. 
And  groaned  and  rattled)  “I  have  sinned!” 
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“The  little  schooner  ‘Patriot’  — 

I  can’t  forget  the  vessel’s  name; 

We  met  her  rounding  Naggs  Head  Bank; 
We  made  her  people  walk  the  plank. 
Twelve  men  whose  faces  I  forgot. 

But  there  was  one  sweet  lady  there, 

With  lovely  eyes  and  lovely  hair, 

Whose  face  has  stayed  like  pain  and  care 
For  every  man  she  made  a  prayer; 

And  when  the  last  had  found  the  sea, 

I  cried  to  her  to  pray  for  me. 

She  prayed  —  and  took  this  ring,  and  said; 
‘Wear  this  for  me  when  I  am  dead.’ 

She  bowed  her  head,  then  steadfastly 
She  walked  into  the  hungry  sea. 

But  silent  words  were  on  her  lips, 

And  there  was  comfort  in  her  hand; 

It  was  as  if  she  walked  a  bridge 
That  led  into  a  pleasant  land.” 

The  sailor  dies,  the  priest  takes  the  ring  off  his  finger: 

Inside  the  worn  script  scrawled  a-blur: 

“J.  A.  to  Theodosia  Burr.” 


DU  BOSE  HEYWARD 

This  is  the  dedication  of  his  book  “Skylines  and  Horizons.” 

YOUR  GIFTS 

You  could  not  give  me  toys  in  those  bleak  days; 

So  when  my  playmates  proudly  boasted  theirs. 

You  caught  me  to  the  shelter  of  your  arms, 

And  taught  me  how  to  laugh  away  my  tears. 

Having  no  books,  you  sang  a  shining  word 
Into  my  open  palm  and  closed  it  tight, 

And  some  far  God  of  Little  Children  heard. 

And  gave  you  of  His  best  for  my  delight. 

So,  when  the  neighbors’  children  shouted  by. 

Their  hired  nurse-maids  herding  them  like  sheep; 
Then,  that  old  dauntless  look  of  yours  would  leap, 
And,  leading  me  beneath  the  western  skies. 

You  woke  their  mirrored  glory  in  my  eyes. 

And  there  were  nights;  do  you  remember  still? 
Forgetting  playthings  we  could  never  buy, 

We  journeyed  out  beyond  the  farthest  hill. 
Adventuring  along  the  evening  sky; 

And  you  would  teach  the  meaning  of  the  stars. 

Not  the  dull  purpose  vaguely  guessed  by  sages, 

And  catalogued  in  musty  study-books. 

But  wild,  fantastic  legends  of  lost  ages, 

That  none  but  their  Creator  ever  knew, 

And  that  He  whispered  only  once  to  one 
Frail,  lonely  mother  —  and  that  mother  —  you. 
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SARA  TEASDALE 

Sara  Teasdale,  whose  work  I  love,  tells  us  that  poems  are 
written  because  of  a  state  of  emotional  irritation,  springing 
perhaps  from  subconscious  combinations  of  partly  forgotten 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Coming  together  like  electrical  currents 
in  a  thunder  storm,  they  produce  a  poem. 

Sara  Teasdale’s  best  work  is  in  short  poems,  very  beautifully 
constructed.  There  is  love  in  most  of  them: 

OH,  YOU  ARE  COMING 

Oh,  you  are  coming,  coming,  coming, 

How  will  hungry  Time  put  by  the  hours  till  then?  — 

But  why  does  it  anger  my  heart  to  long  so 
For  one  man  out  of  the  world  of  men? 

Oh,  I  would  live  in  myself  only 
And  build  my  life  lightly  and  still  as  a  dream  — 

Are  not  my  thoughts  clearer  than  your  thoughts 
And  colored  like  stones  in  a  running  stream? 

Now  the  slow  moon  brightens  in  heaven, 

The  stars  are  ready,  the  night  is  here  — 

Oh,  why  must  I  lose  myself  to  love  you, 

My  dear? 
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Love  comes  to  a  girl: 


JOY 

I  am  wild,  I  will  sing  to  the  trees, 

I  will  sing  to  the  stars  in  the  sky, 

I  love,  I  am  loved,  he  is  mine. 

Now  at  last  I  can  die. 

I  am  sandaled  with  wind  and  with  flame, 
I  have  heart-fire  and  singing  to  give, 

I  can  tread  on  the  grass  or  the  stars, 
Now  at  last  I  can  live! 


The  first  verse  of  this  poem  is  pure  music: 

“LET  IT  BE  FORGOTTEN” 

Let  it  be  forgotten  as  a  flower  is  forgotten, 
Forgotten  as  a  fire  that  once  was  singing  gold. 
Let  it  be  forgotten  forever  and  forever 
Time  is  a  kind  friend,  he  will  make  us  old. 

If  anyone  asks  say  it  was  forgotten 
Long  and  long  ago, 

As  a  flower,  as  a  fire,  as  a  hushed  footfall 
In  a  long  forgotten  snow. 


SARA  TEASDALE 
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And  this  is  from  her  latest  book: 

FONTAINEBLEAU 

Autumn 

Interminable  palaces  front  on  the  green  parterres 
And  ghosts  of  ladies  lovely  and  immoral 
Glide  down  the  gilded  stairs; 

The  high  cold  corridors  are  clicking  with  the  heel-taps 
That  long  ago  were  theirs. 

But  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  vague  autumn  sunshine 
The  geometric  gardens  are  desolately  gay; 

The  crimson  and  scarlet  and  rose-red  dahlias 

Are  painted  like  the  ladies  who  used  to  pass  this  way 
With  a  ringletted  monarch,  a  Henry  or  a  Louis, 

On  a  lost  October  day. 

The  aisles  of  the  garden  lead  into  the  forest. 

The  aisles  lead  into  autumn,  a  damp  wind  grieves; 
Ghostly  kings  are  hunting,  the  boar  breaks  cover, 

But  the  sounds  of  horse  and  horn  are  hushed  in  falling 
leaves, 

Four  centuries  of  autumns,  four  centuries  of  leaves. 

A  lovely  picture,  put  into  exquisite  verse  form  by  a  master  of 
writing.  The  last  line  is  an  inspiration. 
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An  elderly  woman  speaks  here. 

CHANGE 

Remember  me  as  I  was  then; 

Turn  from  me  now,  but  always  see 
The  laughing  shadowy  girl  who  stood 
At  midnight  by  the  flowering  tree, 

With  eyes  that  love  had  made  as  bright 
As  the  trembling  stars  of  a  summer  night. 

Turn  from  me  now,  but  always  hear 
The  muted  laughter  in  the  dew 
Of  that  one  year  of  youth  we  had, 

The  only  youth  we  ever  knew  — 

Turn  from  me  now,  or  you  will  see 
What  other  years  have  done  to  me. 


ROBERT  FROST 

A  poet  who  belongs  in  the  class  with  Lindsay  and  Masters 
is  Robert  Frost.  He  writes  of  the  simple  things  and  he  uses  com¬ 
mon  words  to  describe  them  —  never  “o’er”  or  “twixt”  or 
“’tis,”  or  any  other  so-called  poetry  word,  and  his  characters  do 
not  speak  in  dialect  but  always  in  simple  English.  He  hears  it 
that  way  and  he  writes  it  down.  “Words,”  says  Mr.  Frost, 
“are  worse  than  nothing  unless  they  do  something;  unless  they 
amount  to  deeds  as  in  ultimatums  or  battle-cries.  They  must 
be  flat  and  final  like  the  show-down  in  poker,  from  which  there’ 
is  no  appeal.  My  definition  of  poetry  (if  I  were  forced  to  give 
one),”  says  Mr.  Frost,  “would  be  this:  words  that  have  become 
deeds.” 

In  this  story-poem  of  his,  called  “A  Hundred  Collars,”  a 
New  England  professor  and  a  collector  for  the  county  paper 
(something  of  a  town  drunkard  he  is)  are  the  two  characters, 
and  you  will  see  how  the  courtesy  and  tact  and  kindliness  of  the 
drunkard  and  the  poetry  in  his  soul  shine  out  against  the  distrust 
of  the  educated  man  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  free  verse,  —  although  you  may  feel  a  certain  new 
freedom  in  it.  It  is  blank  verse,  ten  feet  to  the  line,  and  it 
scans  as  perfectly  as  “Thanatopsis”  or  “Paradise  Lost.” 


A  HUNDRED  COLLARS 

Lancaster  bore  him  —  such  a  little  town, 

Such  a  great  man.  It  doesn’t  see  him  often 
Of  late  years,  though  he  keeps  the  old  homestead 
And  sends  the  children  down  there  with  their  mother 
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ROBERT  FROST 


To  run  wild  in  the  summer  —  a  little  wild. 
Sometimes  he  joins  them  for  a  day  or  two 
And  sees  old  friends  he  somehow  can’t  get  near. 
They  meet  him  in  the  general  store  at  night, 
Pre-occupied  with  formidable  mail, 

Rifling  a  printed  letter  as  he  talks. 

They  seem  afraid.  He  wouldn’t  have  it  so: 

Though  a  great  scholar,  he’s  a  democrat, 

If  not  at  heart,  at  least  on  principle. 

Lately  when  coming  up  to  Lancaster 

His  train  being  late,  he  missed  another  train 

And  had  four  hours  to  wait  at  Woodsville  Junction 

After  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  Too  tired 

To  think  of  sitting  such  an  ordeal  out, 

He  turned  to  the  hotel  to  find  a  bed. 

“No  room,”  the  night  clerk  said.  “Unless  — ” 
Woodsville’s  a  place  of  shrieks  and  wandering  lamp 
And  cars  that  shake  and  rattle  —  and  one  hotel. 

“You  say  ‘unless.’  ” 


“Unless  you  wouldn’t  mind 
Sharing  a  room  with  someone  else.” 


“Who  is  it?” 

“A  man.” 

“So  I  should  hope.  What  kind  of  man?” 

“I  know  him:  he’s  all  right.  A  man’s  a  man. 
Separate  beds  of  course  you  understand.” 


ROBERT  FROST 
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The  night  clerk  blinked  his  eyes  and  dared  him  on. 

“Who’s  that  man  sleeping  in  the  office  chair? 

Has  he  had  the  refusal  of  my  chance?” 

“He  was  afraid  of  being  robbed  or  murdered. 

What  do  you  say?” 

“I’ll  have  to  have  a  bed.” 


The  night  clerk  led  him  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
And  down  a  narrow  passage  full  of  doors, 

At  the  last  one  of  which  he  knocked  and  entered. 
“Lafe,  here’s  a  fellow  wants  to  share  your  room.” 

“Show  him  this  way.  I’m  not  afraid  of  him. 

I’m  not  so  drunk  I  can’t  take  care  of  myself.” 


The  night  clerk  clapped  a  bedstead  on  the  foot. 

“This  will  be  yours.  Good-night,”  he  said,  and  went. 


“Lafe  was  the  name,  I  think?” 

“Yes,  Layfayette. 

You  got  it  the  first  time.  And  yours?” 


Doctor  Magoon.” 

“A  doctor?” 


“Magoon. 


“Well,  a  teacher.” 


‘ ‘Professor  Square-the-circle-till-you’re-tired? 
Hold  on,  there’s  something  I  don’t  think  of  now 
That  I  had  on  my  mind  to  ask  the  first 
Man  that  knew  anything  I  happened  in  with. 
I’ll  ask  you  later  —  don’t  let  me  forget  it.” 
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The  Doctor  looked  at  Lafe  and  looked  away. 

A  man?  A  brute.  Naked  above  the  waist, 

He  sat  there  creased  and  shining  in  the  light, 
Fumbling  the  buttons  in  a  well-starched  shirt. 

“I’m  moving  into  a  size-larger  shirt. 

I’ve  felt  mean  lately;  mean’s  no  name  for  it. 

I  just  found  what  the  matter  was  to-night: 

I’ve  been  a  choking  like  a  nursery  tree 

When  it  outgrows  the  wire  band  of  its  name  tag. 

I  blamed  it  on  the  hot  spell  we’ve  been  having. 
’Twas  nothing  but  my  foolish  hanging  back, 

Not  liking  to  own  up  I’d  grown  a  size. 

Number  eighteen  this  is.  What  size  do  you  wear?” 

The  Doctor  caught  his  throat  convulsively, 

“Oh  —  ah  —  fourteen  —  fourteen.” 


“Fourteen!  You  say 
I  can  remember  when  I  wore  fourteen. 

And  come  to  think  I  must  have  back  at  home 
More  than  a  hundred  collars,  size  fourteen. 

Too  bad  to  waste  them  all.  You  ought  to  have  them. 
They’re  yours  and  welcome;  let  me  send  them  to  you. 
What  makes  you  stand  there  on  one  leg  like  that? 

You’re  not  much  furtherer  than  where  Kike  left  you. 
You  act  as  if  you  wished  you  hadn’t  come. 

Sit  down  or  lie  down,  friend;  you  make  me  nervous.” 

The  Doctor  made  a  subdued  dash  for  it, 

And  propped  himself  at  bay  against  a  pillow. 

“Not  that  way,  with  your  shoes  on  Kike’s  white  bed. 
You  can’t  rest  that  way.  Let  me  pull  your  shoes  off.” 


ROBERT  FROST 
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“Don’t  touch  me,  please  —  I  say,  don’t  touch  me  please. 
I’ll  not  be  put  to  bed  by  you,  my  man.” 

“Just  as  you  say.  Have  it  your  own  way  then. 

‘My  man,’  is  it?  You  talk  like  a  professor. 

Speaking  of  who’s  afraid  of  who,  however, 

I’m  thinking  I  have  more  to  lose  than  you 
If  anything  should  happen  to  be  wrong. 

Who  wants  to  cut  your  number  fourteen  throat! 

Let’s  have  a  show  down  as  an  evidence 
Of  good  faith.  There  is  ninety  dollars. 

Come,  if  you’re  not  afraid.” 

“/’m  not  afraid. 

There’s  five:  that’s  all  I  carry.” 

“I  can  search  you? 

Where  are  you  moving  over  to?  Stay  still. 

You’d  better  tuck  your  money  under  you 
And  sleep  on  it  the  way  I  always  do 
When  I’m  with  people  I  don’t  trust  at  night.” 

“Will  you  believe  me  if  I  put  it  there 

Right  on  the  counterpane  —  that  I  do  trust  you?” 

“You’d  say  so,  Mister  Man.  —  I’m  a  collector. 

My  ninety  isn’t  mine  —  you  won’t  think  that. 

I  pick  it  up  a  dollar  at  a  time 

All  round  the  country  for  the  ‘Weekly  News,’ 

Published  in  Bow.  You  know  the  ‘Weekly  News’?  ” 

“Known  it  since  I  was  young.” 

“Then  you  know  me. 

Now  we  are  getting  on  together  —  talking. 
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I’m  sort  of  Something  for  it  at  the  front. 

My  business  is  to  find  what  people  want: 

They  pay  for  it,  and  so  they  ought  to  have  it. 
Fairbanks,  he  says  to  me  —  he’s  editor  — 

Feel  out  the  public  sentiment  —  he  says. 

A  good  deal  comes  on  me  when  all  is  said. 

The  only  trouble  is  we  disagree 
In  politics:  I’m  Vermont  Democrat  — 

You  know  what  that  is,  sort  of  double-dyed; 

The  ‘News’  has  always  been  Republican. 
Fairbanks,  he  says  to  me,  ‘Help  us  this  year,’ 
Meaning  by  us  their  ticket.  ‘No,’  I  says, 

‘I  can’t  and  won’t.  You’ve  been  in  long  enough: 
It’s  time  you  turned  around  and  boosted  us. 
You’ll  have  to  pay  me  more  than  ten  a  week 
If  I’m  expected  to  elect  Bill  Taft. 

I  doubt  if  I  could  do  it  anyway.’  ” 

“You  seem  to  shape  the  paper’s  policy.” 

“You  see  I’m  in  with  everybody,  know  ’em  all. 

I  almost  know  their  farms  as  well  as  they  do.” 

“You  drive  around?  It  must  be  pleasant  work.” 

“It’s  business,  but  I  can’t  say  it’s  not  fun. 

What  I  like  best’s  the  lay  of  different  farms, 
Coming  out  on  them  from  a  stretch  of  woods, 

Or  over  a  hill  or  round  a  sudden  corner. 

I  like  to  find  folks  getting  out  in  spring, 

Raking  the  dooryard,  working  near  the  house. 
Later  they  get  out  further  in  the  fields. 
Everything’s  shut  sometimes  except  the  barn; 
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The  family’s  all  away  in  some  back  meadow. 

There’s  a  hay  load  a-coming  —  when  it  comes. 

And  later  still  they  all  get  driven  in: 

The  fields  are  stripped  to  lawn,  the  garden  patches 
Stripped  to  bare  ground,  the  apple  trees 
To  whips  and  poles.  There’s  nobody  about. 

The  chimney,  though,  keeps  up  a  good  brisk  smoking. 
And  I  lie  back  and  ride.  I  take  the  reins 
Only  when  someone’s  coming,  and  the  mare 
Stops  when  she  likes:  I  tell  her  when  to  go. 

I’ve  spoiled  Jemima  in  more  ways  than  one. 

She’s  got  so  she  turns  in  at  every  house 
As  if  she  had  some  sort  of  curvature, 

No  matter  if  I  have  no  errand  there. 

She  thinks  I’m  sociable.  I  maybe  am. 

It’s  seldom  I  get  down  except  for  meals,  though. 

Folks  entertain  me  from  the  kitchen  doorstep. 

All  in  a  family  row  down  to  the  youngest.” 

‘‘One  would  suppose  they  might  not  be  as  glad 
To  see  you  as  you  are  to  see  them.” 

‘‘Oh, 

Because  I  want  their  dollar?  I  don’t  want 
Anything  they’ve  not  got.  I  never  dun. 

I’m  there,  and  they  can  pay  me  if  they  like. 

I  go  nowhere  on  purpose:  I  happen  by. 

Sorry  there  is  no  cup  to  give  you  a  drink. 

I  drink  out  of  the  bottle  —  not  your  style. 

Mayn’t  I  offer  you  .  .  .?” 

“No,  no,  no,  thank  you.” 
“Just  as  you  say.  Here’s  looking  at  you  then.  — 
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And  now  I’m  leaving  you  a  little  while. 

You’ll  rest  easier  when  I’m  gone,  perhaps  — 

Lie  down  —  let  yourself  go  and  get  some  sleep. 

But  first  —  let’s  see  —  what  was  I  going  to  ask  you? 
Those  collars  —  who  shall  I  address  them  to, 

Suppose  you  aren’t  awake  when  I  come  back?” 

“Really,  friend,  I  can’t  let  you.  You  —  may  need  them.” 

“Not  till  I  shrink,  when  they’ll  be  out  of  style.” 

“But  really  I  —  I  have  so  many  collars.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  I  rather  would  have  have  them. 
They’re  only  turning  yellow  where  they  are. 

But  you’re  the  doctor  as  the  saying  is. 

I’ll  put  the  light  out.  Don’t  you  wait  for  me: 

I’ve  just  begun  the  night.  You  get  some  sleep. 

I’ll  knock  so-fashion  and  peep  round  the  door 
When  I  come  back  so  you’ll  know  who  it  is. 

There’s  nothing  I’m  afraid  of  like  scared  people. 

I  don’t  want  you  should  shoot  me  in  the  head. 

What  am  I  doing  carrying  off  this  bottle? 

There  now,  you  get  some  sleep.” 

He  shut  the  door. 

The  Doctor  slid  a  little  down  the  pillow. 


One  cannot  imagine  Wordsworth  or  Browning  (certainly  not 
Tennyson!)  writing  a  poem  with  such  a  character  in  it  as  that 
drunken  collector,  and  yet  how  very  effective  and  poetical  is 
his  picture  of  the  farms  and  the  people  he  sees  on  his  travels. 
You  like  him. 
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Frost  tells  us  that  a  man  who  makes  really  good  literature  is 
like  a  fellow  who  goes  into  the  fields  to  pull  carrots.  When  he 
finds  a  carrot  that  suggests  something  else  to  him  he  takes  out 
his  knife  and  notches  it  here  and  there,  and  the  carrot  takes  on 
the  semblance  of  a  man.  The  real  genius  takes  hold  of  that  bit 
of  life  and  gives  it  form. 

Here  is  a  short  poem  of  Frost’s,  —  a  carrot  which  he  made 
into  a  very  different  shape  from  the  one  which  came  out  as 
“A  Hundred  Collars.” 

He  calls  this 


THE  PASTURE 

I’m  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring; 

I’ll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 
(And  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear,  I  may) : 

I  sha’n’t  be  gone  long.  —  You  come  too. 

I’m  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 

That’s  standing  by  the  mother.  It’s  so  young, 

It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue. 

I  sha’n’t  be  gone  long.  —  You  come  too. 


NEGRO  POETRY 

Yet  do  I  marvel  at  this  curious  thing: 

To  make  a  poet  black,  and  bid  him  sing. 

—  COUNTEE  CULLEN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  way  that  Negroes  are  coming  into  their  own 
in  poetry.  I  say  “their  own”  because  if  any  race  under  the 
sun  has  poetry  in  it  surely  it  is  the  Negro  race.  A  colored  man 
who  hasn’t  some  music  in  him  is  almost  unknown.  And  David 
Belasco  predicts  that  they  will  soon  make  their  way  to  the  front 
rank  on  the  stage.  For  many  years  we  have  loved  the  Negro 
Spirituals,  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,”  “Nobody  Knows  de 
Trouble  I’ve  Seen,”  “Ride  On,  King  Jesus”  and  all  the  rest. 
A  book  of  Negro  Spirituals  issued  recently  became  a  best  seller. 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  who  died  prematurely  in  1906,  was 
the  first  Negro  poet  to  attract  wide  attention.  His  best  work 
was  in  Negro  dialect  poems  —  but  dialect  is  useful  only  with 
humor  or  pathos,  and  the  best  things  produced  by  Negroes 
today  are  in  a  natural  style,  —  not  in  dialect.  In  an  anthology 
of  Negro  poetry  published  a  few  years  ago  one  found  the  verse 
of  60  poets,  seven  of  them  women,  but  the  verse  of  the  Negro 
women  is  not  as  appealing  as  that  of  the  men.  And  since  the 
anthology  came  out  several  new  poets  have  appeared. 
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COUNTEE  CULLEN 

One  of  the  best  of  the  young  Negro  poets  is  Countee  Cullen  — 
part  Indian,  part  Negro,  who  has  had  a  year  at  Columbia.  The 
poems  here  are  from  his  first  book  called  “Color,”  published 
when  he  was  twenty-two.  He  calls  this 

SHE  OF  THE  DANCING  FEET  SINGS 

And  what  would  I  do  in  heaven,  pray, 

I  with  my  dancing  feet, 

And  limbs  like  apple-boughs  that  sway 
When  the  gusty  rain  winds  beat? 

And  how  would  I  thrive  in  a  perfect  place 
Where  dancing  would  be  sin, 

With  not  a  man  to  love  my  face, 

Nor  an  arm  to  hold  me  in? 

The  seraphs  and  the  cherubim 
Would  be  too  proud  to  bend 
To  sing  the  faery  tunes  that  brim 
My  heart  from  end  to  end. 

The  wistful  angels  down  in  hell 
Will  smile  to  see  my  face, 

And  understand,  because  they  fell 
From  that  all-perfect  place. 
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They  are  sensitive  —  these  Negroes.  One  of  the  best  of  their 
poets,  Fenton  Johnson,  wrote,  “It  is  better  to  die  than  it  is  to 
grow  up  and  find  that  you  are  colored.”  But  with  the  place 
they  are  winning  for  themselves  in  literature  this  may  not 
always  be  so  in  America  any  more  than  it  is  now  in  Europe, 
where  a  Negro  is  treated  as  well  as  a  white  man.  Here  is  a  poem 
by  Countee  Cullen  which  he  calls 

INCIDENT 

Once  riding  in  old  Baltimore, 

Heart-filled,  head-filled  with  glee, 

I  saw  a  Baltimorean, 

Keep  looking  straight  at  me. 

Now  I  was  eight  and  very  small, 

And  he  was  no  whit  bigger, 

And  so  I  smiled,  but  he  poked  out 
His  tongue,  and  called  me  “Nigger.” 

I  saw  the  whole  of  Baltimore 
From  May  until  December; 

Of  all  the  things  that  happened  there 
That’s  all  that  I  remember. 


COUNTEE  CULLEN 
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Here  is  Countee  Cullen’s 

A  BROWN  GIRL  DEAD 

With  two  white  roses  on  her  breasts, 
White  candles  at  head  and  feet, 

Dark  Madonna  of  the  grave  she  rests; 
Lord  Death  has  found  her  sweet. 

Her  mother  pawned  her  wedding  ring 
To  lay  her  out  in  white; 

She’d  be  so  proud  she’d  dance  and  sing 
To  see  herself  tonight. 


LANGSTON  HUGHES 

Another  young  Negro  poet  is  Langston  Hughes,  now  twenty- 
six  years  old.  He  has  had  the  most  versatile  life  that  can  be 
imagined.  Before  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  had  lived  in 
Missouri,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  South 
Carolina,  Indiana,  and  New  York  State.  He  was  a  class-poet 
in  a  high  school  in  Cleveland,  he  was  in  Columbia  University 
for  a  while,  he  has  been  a  farmer,  a  sailor,  a  delivery-boy,  a 
doorman.  He  knows  the  Canary  Isles  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  he  describes  the  long,  shining  days  at  sea,  the  masts 
rocking  against  the  stars  at  night,  the  desolation  of  the  Congo, 
the  millions  of  whisky  bottles  buried  in  the  sea  along  the  West 
Coast,  the  daily  fights  on  the  ship,  officers,  sailors,  everybody 
drunk;  the  frightened  missionary  passengers,  and  George,  the 
Kentucky  colored  boy,  dancing  and  singing  the  Blues  on  the 
after-deck  under  the  stars. 

Here  is  his  poem 

THE  WEARY  BLUES 

Droning  a  drowsy  syncopated  tune, 

Rocking  back  and  forth  to  a  mellow  croon, 

I  heard  a  Negro  play. 

Down  on  Lenox  Avenue  the  other  night. 

By  the  pale  dull  pallor  of  an  old  gas-light, 

He  did  a  lazy  sway  .... 

He  did  a  lazy  sway  .... 

To  the  tune  o’  those  Weary  Blues. 
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With  his  ebony  hands  on  each  ivory  key 
He  made  that  poor  piano  moan  with  melody. 

0  Blues! 

Swaying  to  and  fro  on  his  rickety  stool 
He  played  that  sad  raggy  tune  like  a  musical  fool. 
Sweet  Blues! 

Coming  from  a  black  man’s  soul. 

0  Blues! 

In  a  deep  song  voice  with  a  melancholy  tone 
I  heard  that  Negro  sing,  that  old  piano  moan  — 
“Ain’t  got  nobody  in  all  this  world, 

Ain’t  got  nobody  but  ma  self. 

I’se  gwine  to  quit  ma  frownin’ 

And  put  ma  troubles  on  the  shelf.” 

Thump,  thump,  thump,  went  his  foot  on  the  floor  — 
He  played  a  few  chords,  then  he  sang  some  more  — 
“I  got  the  Weary  Blues 
And  I  can’t  be  satisfied. 

Got  the  Weary  Blues 
And  can’t  be  satisfied  — 

I  ain’t  happy  no  mo’ 

And  I  wish  that  I  had  died.” 

And  far  into  the  night  he  crooned  that  tune. 

The  stars  went  out  and  so  did  the  moon. 

The  singer  stopped  playing  and  went  to  bed 
While  the  Weary  Blues  echoed  through  his  head. 

He  slept  like  a  rock  or  a  man  that’s  dead. 
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Another  song  much  like  “The  Weary  Blues,”  he  calls 
DANSE  AFRICAINE 

The  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms, 

The  slow  beating  of  the  tom-toms. 

Low  .  .  .  slow 
Slow  .  .  .  low  — 

Stirs  your  blood. 

Dance! 

A  night-veiled  girl 
Whirls  softly  into  a 
Circle  of  light. 

Whirls  softly  .  .  .  slowly, 

Like  a  wisp  of  smoke  around  the  fire  — 
And  the  tom-toms  beat, 

And  the  tom-toms  beat, 

And  the  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms 
i  Stirs  your  blood. 
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And  Langston  Hughes  is  not  all  for  singing  and  dancing.  He 
can  write  in  another  vein,  as  in  this 

MOTHER  TO  SON 

Well,  son,  I’ll  tell  you: 

Life  for  me  ain’t  been  no  crystal  stair. 

It’s  had  tacks  in  it, 

And  splinters, 

And  boards  torn  up, 

And  places  with  no  carpets  on  the  floor  — 

Bare. 

But  all  the  time 
I’se  been  a  climbin’  on, 

And  reachin’  landin’s, 

And  turnin’  corners, 

And  sometimes  goin’  in  the  dark 
Where  there  ain’t  been  no  light. 

So  boy,  don’t  you  turn  back. 

Don’t  you  set  down  on  the  steps 
’Cause  you  finds  it’s  kinder  hard. 

Don’t  you  fall  now  — 

For  I’  se  still  goin’,  honey, 

I’se  still  climbin’, 

And  life  for  me  ain’t  been  no  crystal  stair. 


NEGRO  DIALECT  POEMS 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fact  that  white  poets  usually  write  better 
Negro  dialect  than  colored  poets,  although  “Mother  to  Son,” 
by  Langston  Hughes,  with  its  restrained  use  of  dialect,  is 
admirable.  No  more  effective  Negro  dialect  verse  has  ever 
been  written  than  can  be  found  in  the  two  poems  following. 
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NORAH  EN  DE  ARK 

I  wisht  dat  I  wuz  Norah  a-sailin’  in  de  Ark, 

A-sailin’,  sailin’,  sailin’  fur  away. 

He  heerd  his  Massa  callin’  him,  a-callin’  thoo  the  dark, 
A-callin’,  callin’,  callin’  all  de  day. 

Norah  he  wuz  righteous,  en  de  Lawd  He  say,  sezee, 

“Go  mek  yerse’f  a  dwellin’-place  en  ride  upon  de  sea.” 

En  Norah  say,  perlitely,  “You  done  right  ter  pick  on  me,” 
En  he  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  w’ile  he  pray. 

Gawd  He  waU(  wid  Norah, 

En  Norah  walf{  wid  Gawd. 

In  de  coolness  oh  de  evnin  time 
Norah  wal1(  wid  Gawd. 

De  Lawd  He  says  ter  Norah,  “Mek  dat  Ark  o’  goopher  wood, 
En  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  wid  yer  might, 

En  black  it  up  wid  pitch  ’n’  tar,  en  waterproof  it  good, 

En  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  ha’d  en  tight. 

Go  mek  it  fifty  cupids  wide  an  t’irty  cupids  high, 

En  mek  it  monst’us  long  er  e’se  I’ll  know  de  reason  w’y; 

En  build  it  up  t’ree  stories,  wid  a  winder  fer  ter  spy, 

En  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  day  an’  night.” 

We  omit  some  verses 
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Dey  all  went  in  by  twoses,  en  at  las’  de  Ark  wuz  full, 

En  wot-a,  wot-a,  wot-a  load  wuz  dey! 

Shem  bolted  fas’  de  winder,  en  den  give  de  bell  a  pull, 

En  dey  floated,  floated,  floated  up  de  bay. 

De  Lawd  He  say  ter  Norah,  “Wid  des  all  Mah  might  en  main, 
For  fo’ty  days  en  fo’ty  nights  I  s  gwinter  sen’  a  rain, 

En  ef  you-alls  behaves  yerse’fs,  ner  takes  Mah  name  in  vain, 
You’ll  go  sailin’,  sailin’,  sailin’  fur  away.” 

En  w’en  de  ride  wuz  did  en  done,  dey  all  goes  troo  de  do’ 

Ez  happy,  happy,  happy  ez  a  lark, 

En  falls  down  on  their  kneeses  fer  ter  t’ank  de  Lawd  fer  sho’ 
Dey  wuz  ’livered,  ’livered,  ’livered  f’om  de  dark. 

De  Lawd  He  flung  a  rainbow  ’crost  de  elements  en  sky, 

En  He  say  ter  Mistah  Norah,  “You  is  monst’us  peart  en  spry, 
En  I’ll  neber  disremembers  you’s  de  apple  ob  Mah  eye, 

Fer  vou  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  on  de  Ark.” 

Gawd  He  walk]  wid  Norah, 

En  Norah  walk]  wid  Gawd. 

In  de  coolness  ob  de  ev'nin  time 
Norah  walk]  wid  Gawd. 


BEATRICE  RAVENEL 


LILL’  ANGELS 

Mammy  rocks  the  baby 
In  the  wallflower-coloured  gloom; 
All  the  floor  rocks  with  her, 

And  the  slumber  of  the  room. 

Like  the  broad,  unceasing  trade-wind, 
Like  the  rivers  underground, 

Rolls  the  universal  rhythm 
And  the  rich,  primeval  sound: 

All  de  lill’  angels, 

All  de  baby’s  angels. 

Swingin’  on  de  tree; 

Forty-one  lill’  angel’. 

Fifty-two  lill’  angel’, 

Sixty-fo’  lill’  angel’, 
Sebbenty-t’ree  .... 

On  the  glory  of  the  sundown. 

Of  the  wallflower-coloured  skies 
I  can  see  her  vast  Assumption 
In  a  cloud  of  cherubs’  eyes. 

With  their  gold-persimmon  haloes 
Where  the  ripest  sunlight  falls. 

And  the  cherub-tree’s  espaliered 
On  the  winking  crystal  walls. 
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Little  yaller  angels, 
Piccaninny  angels, 

Chuckle  in  the  tree. 
Forty-one  lill’  angel’, 
Fifty-two  lill’  angel’, 
Sixty-fo’  lill’  angel’, 

Se  .  .  .  ebbenty-t’ree  . 


INTERLUDE 

The  editor  of  this  collection  is  glad  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  learned  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  —  and  a  good  deal  of  the  Bible 
too,  psalms  which  stay  with  him  yet,  and  the  flowing  verses  of 
Ecclesiastes,  the  preacher,  and  some  of  the  parables  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  said  that  Moliere  used  to  take  long 
walks  with  his  philosophy  teacher,  who  recited  poems  in  Latin 
and  French  which  he  knew  by  heart.  “Beautiful  poems,” 
he  told  his  pupils,  “learned  and  recited  daily,  elevate  the  mind, 
ennoble  the  style  of  those  who  write,  and  inspire  lofty  senti¬ 
ments.”  And  bridging  the  three  hundred  years  since  Moliere’s 
time  one  finds  in  Augustus  Thomas’s  recollections  that  he  not 
only  read  poetry  as  a  boy  but  learned  it  and  recited  it,  —  and 
his  father  noting  that,  said  to  him,  almost  in  the  words  of 
Moliere’s  teacher,  “What  you  fill  your  head  with  in  that 
fashion  now  will  stay  with  you  a  long  while.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  select  the  best.” 
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It  is  hard  to  make  selections  from  the  work  of  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  because  one  wants  to  read  so  much  of  her  verse. 
“The  Outlook’’  calls  her  “a  poet  of  beauty  and  magic.”  She 
feels  deeply  and  some  of  her  strongest  poems  are  about  death. 
I  read  only  one  such  poem,  “Lament.”  The  woman  who  is 
speaking  we  can  see  sitting  at  a  breakfast  table  in  a  poor  room 
with  her  two  little  children. 

LAMENT 

Listen,  children: 

Your  father  is  dead. 

From  his  old  coats 

I’ll  make  you  little  jackets; 

I’ll  make  you  little  trousers 
From  his  old  pants. 

There’ll  be  in  his  pockets 
Things  he  used  to  put  there. 

Keys  and  pennies 
Covered  with  tobacco; 

Dan  shall  have  the  pennies 
To  save  in  his  bank; 

Anne  shall  have  the  keys 
To  make  a  pretty  noise  with. 

—  Life  must  go  on, 

And  the  dead  be  forgotten; 
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—  Life  must  go  on, 

Though  good  men  die; 

—  Anne,  eat  your  breakfast; 

Dan,  take  your  medicine; 

Life  must  go  on; 

—  I  forget  just  why. 

One  in  more  cheerful  vein  is 

GOD’S  WORLD 

0  world,  I  cannot  hold  thee  close  enough! 

Thy  winds,  thy  wide  grey  skies! 

Thy  mists,  that  roll  and  rise! 

Thy  woods,  this  autumn  day,  that  ache  and  sag 
And  all  but  cry  with  colour!  That  gaunt  crag 
To  crush!  To  lift  the  lean  of  that  black  bluff! 
World,  World,  I  cannot  get  thee  close  enough! 

Long  have  I  known  a  glory  in  it  all, 

But  never  knew  I  this; 

Here  such  a  passion  is 
As  stretcheth  me  apart,  —  Lord,  I  do  fear 
Thou’st  made  the  world  too  beautiful  this  year; 
My  soul  is  all  but  out  of  me,  —  let  fall 
No  burning  leaf;  prithee,  let  no  bird  call. 
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This  is  always  greatly  enjoyed  in  women’s  colleges: 

A  SONNET 

Oh,  oh,  you  will  be  sorry  for  that  word! 

Give  back  my  book,  and  take  my  kiss  instead. 

Was  it  my  enemy  or  my  friend  I  heard?  — 

“What  a  big  book  for  such  a  little  head!” 

Come,  I  will  show  you  now  my  newest  hat, 

And  you  may  watch  me  purse  my  mouth  and  prink. 

Oh,  I  shall  love  you  still  and  all  of  that. 

—  I  never  again  shall  tell  you  what  I  think. 

I  shall  be  sweet  and  crafty,  soft  and  sly; 

You  will  not  catch  me  reading  any  more; 

I  shall  be  called  a  wife  to  pattern  by; 

And  some  day,  —  when  you  knock  and  push  the  door, 
Some  sane  day,  not  too  bright  and  not  too  stormy, 

I  shall  be  gone  —  and  you  may  whistle  for  me. 

A  jolly  poem  of  Miss  Millay’s,  which  needs  no  explanation,  is 
THE  BEAN-STALK 

Ho,  Giant!  This  is  I! 

I  have  built  me  a  bean-stalk  into  your  sky! 

La!  —  but  it’s  lovely,  up  so  high! 

This  is  how  I  came,  —  I  put 
Here  my  knee,  there  my  foot 
Up  and  up,  from  shoot  to  shoot  — • 

And  the  blessed  bean-stalk,  thinning 
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Like  the  mischief  all  the  time, 

Till  it  took  me,  rocking,  spinning, 
In  a  dizzy,  sunny  circle, 

Making  angles  with  the  root,  — 

Far  and  out  above  the  cackle 
Of  the  city  I  was  born  in, 

Till  the  little  dirty  city 
In  the  light  so  sheer  and  sunny 
Shone  as  dazzling  bright  and  pretty 
As  the  money  that  you  find 
In  a  dream  of  finding  money  — 
What  a  wind!  What  a  morning!  * 
Till  the  tiny,  shiny  city, 

When  I  shot  a  glance  below. 

Shaken  with  a  giddy  laughter, 

Sick  and  blissfully  afraid, 

Was  a  dew-drop  on  a  blade, 

And  a  pair  of  moments  after 
Was  the  whirling  guess  I  made,  — 
And  the  wind  was  like  a  whip 
Cracking  past  my  icy  ears, 


*  In  reading  “The  Bean-Stalk”  I  stop  at  the  lines 

“In  a  dream  of  finding  money  — 

What  a  wind!  What  a  morning!” 

Other  poems  of  Miss  Millay’s  that  are  very  effective  read  aloud  are  "Wraith”  and  “The 
Poet  and  His  Book.”  In  reading  “Wraith”  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  “London 
Times”  could  not  understand  it,  considered  it  “a  piece  of  affected  sentimentality,”  with  its 
“sort  of  a  whisper,  sort  of  a  purr,”  but  that  our  own  American  obtuseness  can  easily  com¬ 
prehend  it. 

In  reading  “The  Poet  and  His  Book”  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  lines 
“When  this  book  is  mold 
And  a  book  of  many 
Waiting  to  be  sold 
For  a  casual  penny  .  . 
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And  my  hair  stood  out  behind. 

And  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
Wide-open  and  cold, 

More  tears  than  they  could  hold, 

The  wind  was  blowing  so, 

And  my  teeth  were  in  a  row, 

Dry  and  grinning, 

And  I  felt  my  foot  slip, 

And  I  scratched  the  wind  and  whined, 
And  I  clutched  the  stalk  and  jabbered, 
With  my  eyes  shut  blind,  — 

What  a  wind!  What  a  wind! 

Your  broad  sky,  Giant, 

Is  the  shelf  of  a  cup-board; 

I  make  bean-stalks,  I’m 
A  builder,  like  yourself, 

But  bean-stalks  is  my  trade, 

I  couldn’t  make  a  shelf, 

Don’t  know  how  they’re  made. 

Now,  a  bean-stalk  is  more  pliant  — 
La,  what  a  climb! 


STEPHEN  VINCENT  BENET 


The  poem  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  “The  Mountain  Whip¬ 
poorwill”  or  “How  Hill-Billy  Jim  Won  the  Great  Fiddlers’ 
Prize,”  a  Georgia  Romance,  he  calls  it,  is  very  appealing. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  WHIPPOORWILL 

(Or,  How  Hill-Billy  Jim  Won  the  Great  Fiddlers’  Prize) 

(A  Georgia  Romance) 

Up  in  the  mountains,  it’s  lonesome  all  the  time, 

(Sof  win’  slewin’  thu’  the  sweet-potato-vine.) 

Up  in  the  mountains,  it’s  lonesome  for  a  child, 

(Whippoorwills  a-callin’  when  the  sap  runs  wild). 

Up  in  the  mountains,  mountains  in  the  fog, 

Everythin’s  as  lazy  as  an  old  houn’  dog. 

Born  in  the  mountains,  never  raised  a  pet, 

Don’t  want  nuthin’  an’  never  got  it  yet. 

Born  in  the  mountains,  lonesome-born,  ' 

Raised  runnin’  ragged  thu’  the  cockleburrs  and  corn. 

Never  knew  my  pappy,  mebbe  never  should. 

Think  he  was  a  fiddle  made  of  mountain  laurel-wood. 

Never  had  a  mammy  to  teach  me  pretty-please. 

Think  she  was  a  whippoorwill,  a-skitin’  thu’  the  trees. 
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Never  had  a  brother  ner  a  whole  pair  of  pants, 

But  when  I  start  to  fiddle,  why,  yuh  got  to  start  to  dance! 

Listen  to  my  fiddle  —  Kingdom  Come  —  Kingdom  Come! 
Hear  the  frogs  a-chun\in  “  Jug  o’  rum.  Jug  o'  rum!” 

Hear  the  mountain-whippoorwill  be  lonesome  in  the  air. 

An  I'll  tell  yuh  how  I  travelled  to  the  Essex  County  Fair. 

Essex  County  has  a  mighty  pretty  fair, 

All  the  smarty  fiddlers  from  the  South  come  there. 

Elbows  flyin’  as  they  rosin  up  the  bow 

For  the  First  Prize  Contest  in  the  Georgia  Fiddlers’  Show. 

Old  Dan  Wheeling,  with  his  whiskers  in  his  ears. 

King-pin  fiddler  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Big  Tom  Sargent,  with  his  blue  wall-eye, 

An’  Little  Jimmy  Weezer  that  can  make  a  fiddle  cry. 

All  siltin'  roun,  spittin  high  an  struttin  proud, 

( Listen ,  little  whippoorwill,  yuh  better  bug  yore  eyes!) 
Tun-a-tun-a-tunin  while  the  j edges  told  the  crowd 
Them  that  got  the  mostest  elaps'd  win  the  bestest  prize. 

Everybody  waitin’  for  the  first  tweedle-dee. 

When  in  comes  a-stumblin’  —  hill-billy  me! 

Bowed  right  pretty  to  the  jedges  an’  the  rest, 

Took  ?.  silver  dollar  from  a  hole  inside  my  vest. 
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Plunked  it  on  the  table  an’  said,  “There’s  my  callin’  card! 

An’  anyone  that  licks  me  —  well,  he’s  got  to  fiddle  hard!” 

Old  Dan  Wheeling,  he  was  laughin’  fit  to  holler, 

Little  Jimmy  Weezer  said,  “There’s  one  dead  dollar!” 

Big  Tom  Sargent  had  a  yaller- toothy  grin, 

But  I  tucked  my  little  whippoorwill  spang  underneath  my  chin, 
An’  petted  it  an’  tuned  it  till  the  jedges  said,  “Begin!” 

Big  Tom  Sargent  was  the  first  in  line; 

He  could  fiddle  all  the  bugs  off  a  sweet-potato-vine. 

He  could  fiddle  down  a  possum  from  a  mile-high  tree. 

He  could  fiddle  up  a  whale  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Yuh  could  hear  hands  spankin’  till  they  spanked  each  other  raw, 
When  he  finished  variations  on  “Turkey  in  the  Straw.” 

Little  Jimmy  Weezer  was  the  next  to  play; 

He  could  fiddle  all  night,  he  could  fiddle  all  day. 

He  could  fiddle  chills,  he  could  fiddle  fever, 

He  could  make  a  fiddle  rustle  like  a  lowland  river. 

He  could  make  a  fiddle  croon  like  a  lovin’  woman. 

An’  they  clapped  like  thunder  when  he’s  finished  strummin’. 

Then  came  the  ruck  of  the  bob-tailed  fiddlers, 

The  let’s-go-easies,  the  fair-to-middlers. 
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They  got  their  claps  an’  they  lost  their  bicker, 

An’  settled  back  for  some  more  corn-licker. 

An’  the  crowd  was  tired  of  their  no-count  squealing, 
When  out  in  the  center  steps  Old  Dan  Wheeling. 

He  fiddled  high  and  he  fiddled  low, 

( Listen ,  little  whippoorwill,  yuh  got  to  spread  yore  wings!) 
He  fiddled  with  a  cherrywood  how. 

( Old  Dan  Wheeling's  got  bee-honey  in  his  strings.) 

He  fiddled  the  wind  by  the  lonesome  moon, 

He  fiddled  a  most  almighty  tune. 

He  started  fiddling  like  a  ghost, 

He  ended  fiddling  like  a  host. 

He  fiddled  north  an’  he  fiddled  south, 

He  fiddled  the  heart  right  out  of  yore  mouth. 

He  fiddled  here  an’  he  fiddled  there. 

He  fiddled  salvation  everywhere. 

When  he  was  finished,  the  crowd  cut  loose, 

{Whippoorwill,  they  s  rain  on  yore  breast.) 

An  I  sat  there  wonderin'  “What's  the  use?” 

(i Whippoorwill ,  fly  home  to  yore  nest.) 

But  I  stood  up  pert  an’  I  took  my  bow, 

An’  my  fiddle  went  to  my  shoulder,  so. 
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An’  —  they  wasn’t  no  crowd  to  get  me  fazed  — 

But  I  was  alone  where  I  was  raised, 

Up  in  the  mountains,  so  still  it  makes  yuh  skeered. 

Where  God  lies  sleepin’  in  his  big  white  beard. 

An’  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  squirrel  in  the  pine, 

An’  I  heard  the  earth  a-breathin’  thu’  the  long  night-time. 

They’ve  fiddled  the  rose,  an’  they’ve  fiddled  the  thorn, 
But  they  haven’t  fiddled  the  mountain-corn. 

They’ve  fiddled  sinful  an’  fiddled  moral, 

But  they  haven’t  fiddled  the  breshwood-laurel. 

They’ve  fiddled  loud,  an’  they’ve  fiddled  still. 

But  they  haven’t  fiddled  the  whippoorwill. 

I  started  off  with  a  dump-did dle-dump, 

{Oh,  hell's  hro\e  loose  in  Georgia!) 

Skunk-cabbage  growin’  by  the  bee-gum  stump, 
{Whippoorwill,  yo're  singin  now!) 

Oh,  Georgia  booze  is  mighty  fine  booze, 

The  best  yuh  every  poured  yuh, 

But  it  eats  the  soles  right  offen  yore  shoes, 

For  hell’s  broke  loose  in  Georgia. 

My  mother  was  a  whippoorwill  pert, 

My  father,  he  was  lazy, 

But  I’m  hell  broke  loose  in  a  new  store  shirt 
To  fiddle  all  Georgia  crazy. 
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Swing  yore  partners  —  up  an’  down  the  middle! 
Sashay  now  —  oh,  listen  to  that  fiddle! 

Flapjacks  flippin’  on  a  red-hot  griddle, 

An’  hell  broke  loose, 

Hell  broke  loose. 

Fire  on  the  mountains  —  snakes  in  the  grass. 
Satan’s  here  a-bilin’  —  oh,  Lordy,  let  him  pass! 

Go  down  Moses,  set  my  people  free, 

Pop  goes  the  weasel  thu’  the  old  Red  Sea! 

Jonah  sittin’  on  a  hickory-bough, 

Up  jumps  a  whale  —  an’  where’s  yore  prophet  now? 
Rabbit  in  the  pea-patch,  possum  in  the  pot, 

Try  an’  stop  my  fiddle,  now  my  fiddle’s  gettin’  hot! 
Whippoorwill,  singin’  thu’  the  mountain  hush, 
Whippoorwill,  shoutin’  from  the  burnin’  bush, 
Whippoorwill,  cryin’  in  the  stable-door. 

Sing  tonight  as  yuh  never  sang  before! 

Hell’s  broke  loose  like  a  stompin’  mountain-shoat. 
Sing  till  yuh  bust  the  gold  in  yore  throat! 

Hell’s  broke  loose  for  forty  miles  aroun’ 

Bound  to  stop  your  music  if  yuh  don’t  sing  it  down. 
Sing  on  the  mountains,  little  whippoorwill, 

Sing  to  the  valleys,  an’  slap  ’em  with  a  hill. 

For  I’m  struttin’  high  as  an  eagle’s  quill, 

An’  hell’s  broke  loose, 

Hell’s  broke  loose, 

Hell’s  broke  loose  in  Georgia! 


They  wasn’t  a  sound  when  I  stopped  bowin’, 
( Whippoorwill ,  yuh  can  sing  no  more.) 
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But,  somewhere  or  other,  the  dawn  was  growin’, 
(Oh,  mountain  whippoorwill!) 

An’  I  thought,  '“I’ve  fiddled  all  night  and  lost. 
“Yo’re  a  good  hill-billy,  but  yuh’ve  been  bossed.” 

So  I  went  to  congratulate  old  man  Dan, 

—  But  he  put  his  fiddle  into  my  han’  — 

An’  then  the  noise  of  the  crowd  began. 


GWENDOLEN  HASTE 

The  work  of  a  young  poet  who,  at  the  present  writing,  has 
not  published  a  volume  of  verse. 

MONTANA  WIVES 

(From  “Horizons;  a  Group  of  Three  Poems”) 

I  had  to  laugh, 

For  when  she  said  it  we  were  sitting  by  the  door. 

And  straight  down  was  the  Fork 

Twisting  and  turning  and  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

And  then  your  eyes  carried  across  to  the  purple  bench  beyond 
the  river 

With  the  Beartooth  Mountains  fairly  screaming  with  light 
and  blue  and  snow. 

And  fold  and  turn  of  rimrock  and  prairie  as  far  as  your  eye 
could  go. 

And  she  says:  “Dear  Laura,  sometimes  I  feel  so  sorry  for  you, 
Shut  away  from  everything  —  eating  out  your  heart  with 
loneliness. 

When  I  think  of  my  own  full  life  I  wish  that  you  could 
share  it. 

Just  pray  for  happier  days  to  come,  and  bear  it.” 

She  goes  back  to  Billings  to  her  white  stucco  house, 

And  looks  through  net  curtains  at  another  white  stucco  house 
And  a  brick  house, 

And  a  yellow  frame  house, 

And  six  trimmed  poplar  trees. 

And  little  squares  of  shaved  grass. 

Oh  dear,  she  stared  at  me  like  I  was  daft. 

I  couldn’t  help  it!  I  just  laughed  and  laughed. 
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Amanda  Benjamin  Hall  (Mrs.  Brownell)  has  become  known 
only  within  the  past  few  years.  The  first  collection  of  her  verse 
appeared  in  1923. 

The  yearly  prize  of  the  Poetry  Society  for  the  best  poem 
read  at  any  of  its  meetings  was  given  to  Miss  Hall  for  “The 
Dancer  in  the  Shrine,”  evidently  inspired  by  the  opera  “The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna.” 

THE  DANCER  IN  THE  SHRINE 

I  am  a  dancer.  When  I  pray 
I  do  not  gather  thoughts  with  clumsy  thread 
Into  poor  phrases.  Birds  all  have  a  way 
Of  singing  home  the  truth  that  they  are  birds, 

And  so  my  loving  litany  is  said 
Without  the  aid  of  words. 

I  am  a  dancer.  Under  me 
The  floor  dreams  lapis  lazuli. 

With  inlaid  gems  of  every  hue  — 

Mother  o’  pearl  I  tread  like  dew, 

While  at  the  window  of  her  frame 
Our  Lady,  of  the  hallowed  name, 

Leans  on  the  sill.  Grey  saints  glare  down. 

Too  long  by  godliness  entranced, 

With  piety  of  painted  frown. 

Who  never  danced  — 

But  oh,  Our  Lady’s  quaint,  arrested  look 
Remembers  when  she  danced  with  bird  and  brook, 

Of  wind  and  flower  and  innocence  a  part, 
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Before  the  rose  of  Jesus  kissed  her  heart 
And  men  heaped  heavy  prayers  upon  her  breast. 

She  watches  me  with  gladness  half  confessed 
Who  dare  to  gesture  homage  with  my  feet, 

Or  twinkle  lacey  steps  of  joy 
To  entertain  the  Holy  Boy; 

Who,  laughing,  pirouette  and  pass, 

Translated  by  the  coloured  glass, 

To  meanings  infinitely  sweet. 

And  though  it  is  not  much,  I  know, 

To  fan  the  incense  to  and  fro 
With  skirt  as  flighty  as  a  wing. 

It  seems  Our  Lady  understands 
The  method  of  my  worshipping, 

The  hymns  I’m  lifting  in  my  hands  — 

I  am  a  dancer  — 

Here  is  a  very  human  poem  of  hers.  She  calls  it  “Ironin’ 
Day.”  A  young  woman  is  talking,  —  young,  yes,  but  not  as 
young  as  she  was  in  the  days  she  speaks  of  here. 

IRONIN’  DAY 

My  stars,  the  weeks  go  by  so  fast  it’s  always  ironin’  day  — • 

A  body  has  no  chance  to  rest  nor  time  to  git  away! 

For  all  she  keeps  so  busy,  Ma’s  a  great  hand  to  be  lonely. 

I  couldn’t  leave  her  an’  I  ain’t  complainin’  of  her,  only 
When  Summer  comes  it  seems  I’m  half  bewitched.  Remember 
Jim? 

Mebbe  some  notions  that  I’ve  got  is  partly  due  to  him, 

Cuz  Jim  was  diffrunt.  He  warn’t  like  the  general  run  o’  men. 
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Ma  had  me  at  the  wash-tub  doin’  ginghams  even  then, 

An’  patchin’  quilts  an’  learnin’  to  make  bread  when  other  girls 
Was  at  the  stage  of  ketchin’  beaus  an’  keepin’  ’em  with  curls, 
But  p’r’aps  it  was  Jim  Conrad  didn’t  set  much  store  by  looks, 
Jest  like  he  never  got  his  education  outer  books. 

He  had  a  kind  o’  gentleness  for  everything  he’d  touch 
An’  such  a  zest  for  livin’  that  you  couldn’t  blame  him  much 
For  loafin’  in  the  sunshine,  so  sorter  careless  wise, 

You  found  yourself  believin’  all  he’d  tell  you  with  his  eyes. 

He  used  to  lean  across  my  sill  an’  make  up  jokin’  things 
’Bout  bluin’  in  the  larkspur  or  a  butterfly’s  starched  wings, 

An’  laugh  an’  say,  “Kate,  leave  your  work,  an’  come  along 
with  me  — 

There’s  scarcely  time  enough  to  live  this  side  eternity  .  .  .” 

It’s  funny  how  when  night  draws  on  my  hands  gits  awful  slow  — 
I  sometimes  wish  I’d  harked  to  him  and  let  the  ginghams  go! 


IRISH  POEMS 

The  poems  of  Moira  O’Neill  cannot  be  classed  as  new  poetry, 
but  they  were  new  to  the  editor  when  he  first  fell  upon  them 
and  seized  them  with  avidity,  for  no  better  Irish  poems  to  read 
aloud  have  ever  been  written.  The  author  says  of  her  “Songs 
of  the  Glens  of  Antrim”  that  they  are  written  by  a  Glenswoman 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Glens. 

The  two  poems  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong  are  from  his  book,  “Dublin 
Days,”  published  in  1923.  He  is  a  poet  who  can  tell  a  great 
deal  in  a  few  words;  and  having  told  it,  he  stops. 
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NEVER  MARRIED 

My  mother  had  three  daughters,  an’  the  ouldest  wan  was  me, 
The  other  two  was  married  in  their  youth; 

’Tis  well  for  them  that  likes  it,  but  by  all  that  I  could  see 
It  ’ud  never  fit  meself,  an’  there’s  the  truth. 

Oh,  never  think  I’m  wantin’  to  miscall  the  race  o’  men,  — 
There’s  not  a  taste  o’  harm  in  them,  the  cratures, 

They’re  meddlesome,  an’  quarrelsome,  an’  troublesome,  but 
then 

The  Man  Above  He  put  it  in  their  natures. 

I’d  never  be  uncivil,  sure  an’  marriage  must  be  right, 

Or  what  ’ud  bring  the  childer  to  the  fore? 

Wid  their  screechin’,  an’  their  roarin’  an  balorin’  day  an’ 
night,  — 

Me  sister  Ann  has  five,  an’  Jane  has  more. 

I  couldn’t  work  wi’  childer,  an’  the  men’s  a  bigger  kind, 

But  muddy  and  mischeevous  like  the  small; 

Ye’ve  got  to  larn  them  betther,  an’  ye’ve  got  to  make  them 
mind, 

An’  ye’ve  got  to  keep  them  aisy  afther  all. 

I’m  betther  doin’  wi’  dumb  things,  a  weeny  black-faced  lamb, 
Or  the  yaller  goosey-goslins  on  the  knowe; 

The  neighbors  think  I’m  sensible  wi’  sick  ones,  —  so  I  am,  — 
Sure  ’twas  me  that  saved  the  life  o’  Mullens’  cow. 
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Aye,  ye’ll  often  hear  them  say  a  woman  cannot  bide  her  lone, 
An’  it’s  fifty  years  alone  that  I  have  bided; 

They’re  very  apt  to  say  no  woman  yet  could  guide  her  own,  — 
But  them  that  God  guides  is  well  guided! 

And  here  in  Moira  O’Neill’s  “Grace  for  Light”  we  have  an 
illustration  of  such  poverty  and  such  piety  as  our  country  could 
hardly  furnish. 

GRACE  FOR  LIGHT 

When  we  were  little  childer  we  had  a  quare  wee  house, 

Away  up  in  the  heather  by  the  head  o’  Brabla’  burn; 

The  hares  we’d  see  them  scootin’,  an’  we’d  hear  the  crowin’ 
grouse, 

An’  when  we’d  all  be  in  at  night  ye’d  not  get  room  to  turn. 

The  youngest  two  she’d  put  to  bed,  their  faces  to  the  wall, 

An’  the  lave  of  us  could  sit  aroun’,  just  anywhere  we  might; 
Herself  ’ud  take  the  rush-dip  an’  light  it  for  us  all, 

An’  “ God  be  thanked!”  she  would  say,  “ now  we  have  a  light .” 

Then  we  be  to  quet  the  laughin’  an’  pushin’  on  the  floor, 

An’  think  on  One  who  called  us  to  come  an’  be  forgiven; 
Himself  ’ud  put  his  pipe  down,  an’  say  the  good  word  more, 

“ May  the  Lamb  o’  God  lead  us  all  to  the  Light  o’  Heaven!’’ 

There’s  a  wheen  things  that  used  to  be  an’  now  has  had  their 
day, 

The  nine  Glens  o’  Antrim  can  show  ye  many  a  sight; 

But  not  the  quare  wee  house  where  we  lived  up  Brabla’  way, 
Nor  a  child  in  all  the  nine  glens  that  knows  the  grace  for  light. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  AT  THE  CROSSING 

I  sweep  the  street  and  lift  me  hat 
As  persons  come  and  persons  go, 

Me  lady  and  me  gentleman: 

I  lift  me  hat  —  but  you  don’t  know! 

I’ve  money  by  against  I’m  dead: 

A  hearse  and  mourners  there  will  be. 
And  every  sort  of  walking  man 
Will  stop  to  lift  his  hat  to  me! 

THE  BREWER’S  MAN 

Have  I  a  wife?  Bedam  I  have! 

But  we  was  badly  mated. 

I  hit  her  a  great  clout  one  night, 

And  now  we’re  separated. 

And  mornin’s  going  to  me  work 
I  meets  her  on  the  quay: 

“Good  mornin’  to  ye,  ma’am,”  says  I: 
“To  hell  with  ye!”  says  she. 
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From  Carl  Holliday’s  “Old  ‘Prof’  Dickson  and  Other  Poems” 
we  quote  a  part  of  the  poem  which  gives  the  book  its  title.  Mr. 
Holliday  has  been  a  professor  in  a  number  of  colleges  and  now 
holds  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  University  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

OLD  “PROF”  DICKSON 

Old  “Prof”  Dickson’s  dead  at  last; 

Sixty  years  have  come  and  passed 
Since  he  first  taught  in  bleak  North  Hall. 

Taught  the  “boys”  their  classic  lore, 

Taught  their  sons  —  and  even  more  — 

Taught  their  grandsons.  Strange  indeed 
How  they  came  and  went!  What  speed 
They  made  to  hear  the  world’s  shrill  call! 

The  scene  changes  to  Heaven  and  the  hoys  who  have  gone  on  before 
give  an  old  fashioned  college  welcome  to  “Prof’  Dickson. 

And  behold !  up  the  road  that  winds  billowing  softly  to  Heaven’s 
high  portals 

Comes  old  “Prof”  Dickson,  walking  sedately,  as  ever,  and 
bearing 

In  one  lean  hand  the  ghost  of  his  old  and  familiar  green  note-bag; 
Reading  with  studious  calmness  a  manuscript  tattered  and 
yellow  — 
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The  notes  of  his  lecture  on  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost!”  Oh,  then 

What  a  bedlam  bursts  forth  at  the  gates  of  High  Heaven! 
What  rhythmical  roaring 

Of  the  wild  college-yell  that  for  sixty  long  years  had  re-echoed 
and  bellowed 

Through  the  halls  where  so  calmly  “Prof”  Dickson  had  taught 
callow  youth  the  beauty 

Of  letters  and  living!  What  cheering!  What  raising  of  ghost- 
filmy  banners! 

And  singing  of  Old  Alma  Mater !  Gray  chaps  who  in  days  long 
since  vanished 

Had  heard  in  North  Hall  this  identical  lecture  on  Milton’s 
grim  epic, 

Now  waving  their  diadems,  shouting  a  welcome!  And  whoop¬ 
ing  and  swinging 

His  gossamer  college-banner,  that  boy-soul  redoubles  the 
turmoil ! 


Old  “Prof”  Dickson’s  dead  at  last; 

Sixty  years  have  come  and  passed 
Since  he  first  taught  in  bleak  North  Hall. 
Left  no  money;  books  —  his  hoard; 
“Resolutions  by  the  Board.” 

But,  my!  what  cheers  rocked  Heaven’s  wall! 


WALTER  DE  LA  MARE 

There  is  an  English  poet  who  does  two  kinds  of  things  in 
poetry  and  does  them  both  extremely  well,  Walter  De  la  Mare. 
He  takes  little  scenes  and  makes  magic  out  of  them  —  feeding 
chickens,  taking  medicine,  picking  berries,  cutting  one’s  hair  — 
“catching  the  commonplace  off  its  guard,”  as  it  has  been  called. 
Here  are  three  little  poems  of  this  kind. 

POOR  HENRY 

Thick  in  its  glass 
The  physic  stands. 

Poor  Henry  lifts 
Distracted  hands; 

His  round  cheek  wans 
In  the  candlelight, 

To  smell  that  smell! 

To  see  that  sight! 

Finger  and  thumb 
Clinch  his  small  nose, 

A  gurgle,  a  gasp. 

And  down  it  goes; 

Scowls  Henry  now; 

But  mark  that  cheek, 

Sleek  with  the  bloom 
Of  health  next  week! 
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ALAS,  ALACK 
“Ann,  Ann, 

Come!  quick  as  you  can! 
There’s  a  fish  that  talks 
In  the  frying-pan. 

Out  of  the  fat, 

As  clear  as  glass, 

He  put  up  his  mouth 
And  moaned  ‘Alas!’ 

Oh,  most  mournful,  — 
‘Alas,  Alack!’ 

Then  turned  to  his  sizzling 
And  sank  him  back.” 


MISS  T. 

It’s  a  very  odd  thing  — 

As  odd  as  can  be  — 

That  whatever  Miss  T.  eats 
Turns  into  Miss  T.; 

Porridge  and  apples, 

Mince,  muffins,  and  mutton, 
Jam,  junket,  jumbles,  — 

Not  a  rap,  not  a  button 
It  matters;  the  moment 
They’re  out  of  her  plate, 
Though  shared  by  Miss  Butcher 
And  sour  Mr.  Bate; 
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Tiny  and  cheerful 
And  neat  as  can  be, 

Whatever  Miss  T.  eats 
Turns  into  Miss  T. 

And  the  other  thing  is  the  supernatural,  the  fantastic  other- 
world  that  lies  just  on  the  edge  of  our  consciousness.  I  am 
going  to  read  one  of  his  poems  of  that  kind  —  “The  Listeners.” 
You  will  see  that  it  isn’t  exactly  a  ghost-story,  but  you  feel 
ghosts  in  it  and  unreality,  and  beauty. 

THE  LISTENERS 

“Is  there  anybody  there?”  said  the  Traveller, 

Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door; 

And  his  horse  in  the  silence  champed  the  grasses 
Of  the  forest’s  ferny  floor. 

And  a  bird  flew  up  out  of  the  turret, 

Above  the  Traveller’s  head: 

And  he  smote  upon  the  door  again  a  second  time; 

“Is  there  anybody  there?”  he  said. 

But  no  one  descended  to  the  Traveller; 

No  head  from  the  leaf-fringed  sill 
Leaned  over  and  looked  into  his  grey  eyes, 

Where  he  stood  perplexed  and  still. 

But  only  a  host  of  phantom  listeners 
That  dwelt  in  the  lone  house  then 
Stood  listening  in  the  quiet  of  the  moonlight 
To  that  voice  from  the  world  of  men; 

Stood  thronging  the  faint  moonbeams  on  the  dark  stair 
That  goes  down  to  the  empty  hall, 
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Hearkening  in  an  air  stirred  and  shaken 
By  the  lonely  Traveller’s  call. 

And  he  felt  in  his  heart  their  strangeness, 

Their  stillness  answering  his  cry, 

While  his  horse  moved,  cropping  the  dark  turf, 

’Neath  the  starred  and  leafy  sky; 

For  he  suddenly  smote  on  the  door,  even 
Louder,  and  lifted  his  head:  — 

“Tell  them  I  came,  and  no  one  answered, 

That  I  kept  my  word,”  he  said. 

Never  the  least  stir  made  the  listeners, 

Though  every  word  he  spake 
Fell  echoing  through  the  shadowiness  of  the  still  house 
From  the  one  man  left  awake: 

Ay,  they  heard  his  foot  upon  the  stirrup, 

And  the  sound  of  iron  on  stone, 

And  how  the  silence  surged  softly  backward, 

When  the  plunging  hoofs  were  gone. 


FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis  (Mrs.  McGifford)  is  not  one  of  the 
newest  poets,  but  there  was  a  new  book  of  hers  published  ini  923, 
“The  Ancient  Beautiful  Things,”  from  which  I  make  two 
selections.  Probably  many  of  us  have  had  the  experience 
described  in  “Uncle  Frazar,”  the  sense  of  companionship  with 
the  subject  of  some  portrait  in  our  home. 

UNCLE  FRAZAR 

All  my  life  he  has  been  my  comrade  and  friend. 

He  is  very  tall  and  straight,  in  a  big  blue  coat 
With  many  brass  buttons,  with  eagles  on  them.  His  belt 
Has  an  eagle-buckle.  His  hand  at  the  sword-hilt  rests 
Quietly  always.  —  He  looks  out,  and  looks  out. 

His  forehead  is  broad  and  smooth,  and  his  eyes  are  blue 
Like  the  eyes  of  sailors. 

His  mouth  is  sweet 

Like  a  girl’s,  but  firmer  than  iron.  His  hair  tossed  back 
Has  a  windy  ruffle,  half  boyish. 

He  is  of  those 

Who  are  always  young;  though  I  think  he  died 
At  Newbern,  leading  a  charge. 

He  was  twenty-two  .  .  . 

They  said  that  he  most  loved  music.  He  used  to  play 
In  the  dark,  —  tempestuous,  troubled  and  lovely  things, 
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In  the  parlor,  there  in  the  big  old  house  on  the  hill. 

Or  up  in  his  room  by  the  apple-tree,  he  would  make 
His  flute  sing  out,  high,  joyous  and  keen. 

And  then 

He  would  hide  in  his  queer  little  laboratory  under  the  eaves 
And  juggle  with  flasks  and  retorts,  being  curious-souled 
For  the  secrets  of  air  and  fire  .... 

All  my  life  he  has  been  my  comrade  and  friend; 

And  I  have  not  asked  him  to  open  those  sweet  stern  lips. 

But  now,  I  wish  that  he  could. 

He  could  tell  me  whether  all  beautiful  kindly  things 
Must  drown  in  the  red-hot  stinging  whirlpool  of  change, 

Or  live  forever.  (As  he  has  lived  on  for  me.) 

He  could  tell  me  things  that  I  need  to  know  about  Life 

And  Death,  —  for  he  knows,  as  once 

He  knew  strange  secrets  of  music,  and  air  and  fire. 

And  he  has  had  many  years  to  be  young  and  wise 
Since  he  fell  at  Newbern,  shouting,  “Go  on!  I’m  shot!” 
Perhaps  if  it  foams  too  close  (that  whirlpool,  red  hot), 

He  will  lift  his  hand  from  his  sword-hilt,  and  touch  my 
hand, 

And  open  his  lips,  and  tell  me  things  that  I  need  .... 

For  all  my  life  he  has  been  my  comrade  and  friend  .... 

In  “You  Shall  Not  Wear  Velvet”  by  Mrs.  McGifford,  you  see 
the  beautiful  motherhood  that  shines  out  in  so  many  of  her 


poems. 
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YOU  SHALL  NOT  WEAR  VELVET 

You  shall  not  wear  velvet, 

Nor  silken  broidery, 

But  brown  things,  and  straight  things. 
That  leave  your  body  free. 

You  shall  not  have  playthings 
That  men  have  wrought  for  gold, 

But  shells  and  stones  and  sea-weeds, 

And  nuts  by  squirrels  sold. 

Your  friends  shall  be  the  tall  wind. 

The  river,  and  the  tree;  — 

The  sun  that  laughs  and  marches; 

The  swallows,  and  the  sea. 

Your  prayers  shall  be  the  whisper 
Of  grasses  in  the  rain: 

The  song  of  wild  wood-thrushes 
That  make  God  glad  again. 

And  you  shall  run  and  wander. 

And  you  shall  dream  and  sing 

Of  brave  things  and  bright  things 
Beyond  the  swallow’s  wing. 

And  you  shall  envy  no  man. 

Nor  hurt  your  heart  with  sighs, 

For  I  will  keep  you  simple 

That  God  may  make  you  wise! 


WILLIAM  H.  DAVIES 


SHEEP 

When  I  was  once  in  Baltimore 
A  man  came  up  to  me  and  cried, 

“Come,  I  have  eighteen  hundred  sheep. 

And  we  will  sail  on  Tuesday’s  tide.” 

“If  you  will  sail  with  me,  young  man, 

I’ll  pay  you  fifty  shillings  down; 

These  eighteen  hundred  sheep  I  take 
From  Baltimore  to  Glasgow  town.” 

He  paid  me  fifty  shillings  down, 

I  sailed  with  eighteen  hundred  sheep; 

We  soon  had  cleared  the  harbor’s  mouth. 

We  soon  were  in  the  salt  sea  deep. 

The  first  night  we  were  out  at  sea 
Those  sheep  were  quiet  in  their  mind; 

The  second  night  they  cried  with  fear  — 

They  smelt  no  pastures  in  the  wind. 

They  sniffed,  poor  things,  for  their  green  fields. 
They  cried  so  loud  I  could  not  sleep: 

For  fifty  thousand  shillings  down 
I  would  not  sail  again  with  sheep. 
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CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

Mr.  Morley  writes  so  many  different  kinds  of  things,  such 
delightful  essays,  such  unusual  fiction,  that  one  is  apt  to  forget 
his  poetry.  The  supposed  translations  from  the  Chinese  which 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  his  column  in  the  “New  York 
Evening  Post,”  and  then  in  a  book,  are  unequalled  of  their 
kind.  They  usually  purport  to  be  the  reflections  of  a  wise 
mandarin  on  American  life  as  he  sees  it. 

But  first  let  us  have  this  delicate  little  definition  of  a  poem, 
also  supposed  —  only  supposed  —  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Chinese. 

BIVALVES 
The  pearl 

Is  a  disease  of  the  oyster. 

A  poem 

Is  a  disease  of  the  spirit 
Caused  by  the  irritation 
Of  a  granule  of  Truth 
Fallen  into  that  soft  gray  bivalve 
We  call  the  mind. 

A  LETTER  TO  HIS  FRIEND,  MU  KOW 

The  Americans  are  wrongly  supposed  to  be 
Deficient  in  delicate  sentiment. 

For  when  I  was  in  New  York 

I  went  to  the  Polo  Grounds 

To  see  what  they  call  the  World’s  Series. 
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One  has  to  watch  baseball  every  instant, 

Or  you  miss  something. 

For  while  I  was  foolishly  admiring 

The  gold  frontier  of  sunlight  receding  on  the  turf 

There  was  a  loud  cry, 

A  whirl  of  dust  and  limbs, 

And  I  feared  some  tragic  accident. 

But  when  I  asked  what  was  amiss, 

The  man  next  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Said  that  one  of  the  players 
Had  stolen  home. 

And  I  thought  to  myself 
How  charmingly  touching: 

Here,  amid  all  the  uproar  and  excitement, 

This  fine  fellow  could  not  resist  the  call  of  his  loved 
ones 

And  sacrificed  his  enjoyment  just  to  greet  his 
wife  and  bairns.  .  .  . 

HIS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

When  the  ship  came  up  the  harbor 
The  New  York  reporters 
Hastened  to  assail  me  with  questions. 

For  some  curious  reason 
They  were  eager  for  my  views 
On  the  Fourth  Dimension, 

Which  was  then 
(So  I  heard  afterward) 

A  subject  of  violent  discussion 
In  the  Sunday  Magazine  Sections. 
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Rather  pleased  by  their  interest  in  such  matters, 

I  said,  in  all  good  faith, 

The  Fourth  Dimension  is  Supra-Spatial: 

It  bears  the  same  relation  to  Space 
That  Space  does  to  Flatness. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  Continuity 
Or,  speaking  poetically. 

It  is  the  Shadow 

That  Time  casts  on  Eternity. 

But  the  high-spirited  City  Editors, 

Finding  these  modest  thoughts  of  mine 
Insufficiently  nimble, 

Invented  others. 

They  came  out  that  afternoon  with  large  headlines: 

AGED  MANDARIN  SAYS  SHORT  SKIRTS 
MAKE  HIM  FEEL  YOUNG  AGAIN. 

EXEMPT 

In  a  subway  car 

I  saw  a  girl  reading  the  “New  Republic.” 

Her  long  dark  lashes 
Were  bent  above  an  article 
Called  “The  Surplus  Woman.” 

She  was  temptingly  beautiful 
And  she  smiled  upon  the  text 
With  gentle  assurance  and  security. 


D.  H.  LAWRENCE 

D.  H.  Lawrence  is  better  known  perhaps  by  his  prose  than 
by  his  poetry.  But  he  is  a  real  poet.  In  this,  which  he  calls 
simply  “Snake,”  he  has  painted  a  very  brilliant  picture,  — 
the  scene  in  Sicily,  Taormina  perhaps;  you  can  see  the  sun 
beating  down  upon  the  hot  earth,  Etna  smoking  in  the  distance; 
a  woman  comes  to  the  village  trough  into  which  the  water  is 
dropping  from  an  old  metal  spout. 

SNAKE 

A  snake  came  to  my  water-trough 

On  a  hot,  hot  day,  and  I  in  pyjamas  for  the  heat. 

To  drink  there. 

In  the  deep,  strange-scented  shade  of  the  great  dark  carob 
tree 

I  came  down  the  steps  with  my  pitcher 
And  must  wait,  must  stand  and  wait,  for  there  he  was  at  the 
trough  before  me. 

He  reached  down  from  a  fissure  in  the  earth-wall  in  the  gloom 
And  trailed  his  yellow-brown  slackness  soft-bellied  down, 
over  the  edge  of  the  stone  trough 
And  rested  his  throat  upon  the  stone  bottom, 

And  where  the  water  had  dripped  from  the  tap,  in  a  small 
clearness. 
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He  sipped  with  his  straight  mouth, 

Softly  drank  through  his  straight  gums,  into  his  slack  long 
body. 

Silently. 

Someone  was  before  me  at  my  water-trough, 

And  I,  like  a  second-comer,  waiting. 

He  lifted  his  head  from  his  drinking,  as  cattle  do, 

And  looked  at  me  vaguely,  as  drinking  cattle  do, 

And  flickered  his  two-forked  tongue  from  his  lips,  and  mused 
a  moment, 

And  stooped  and  drank  a  little  more, 

Being  earth-brown,  earth-golden  from  the  burning  bowels  of 
the  earth 

On  the  day  of  Sicilian  July,  with  Etna  smoking. 

The  voice  of  my  education  said  to  me 
He  must  be  killed, 

For  in  Sicily  the  black,  black  snakes  are  innocent,  the  gold 
are  venomous. 

And  voices  in  me  said.  If  you  were  a  man 

You  would  take  a  stick  and  break  him  now,  and  finish  him  off. 

But  must  I  confess  how  I  liked  him, 

How  glad  I  was  he  had  come  like  a  guest  in  quiet,  to  drink 
at  my  water-trough 

And  depart  peaceful,  pacified,  and  thankless, 

Into  the  burning  bowels  of  this  earth? 

Was  it  cowardice,  that  I  dared  not  kill  him? 

Was  it  perversity,  that  I  longed  to  talk  to  him? 
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Was  it  humility,  to  feel  honoured? 

I  felt  so  honoured 

And  yet  those  voices: 

If  you  were  not  afraid  you  would  kill  him. 

And  truly  I  was  afraid,  I  was  most  afraid, 

But  even  so,  honoured  still  more 

That  he  should  seek  my  hospitality 

From  out  the  dark  door  of  the  secret  earth. 

He  drank  enough 

And  lifted  his  head,  dreamily,  as  one  who  has  drunken, 

And  flickered  his  tongue  like  a  forked  night  on  the  air,  so 
black, 

Seeming  to  lick  his  lips, 

And  looked  around  like  a  god,  unseeing,  into  the  air, 

And  slowly  turned  his  head, 

And  slowly,  very  slowly,  as  if  thrice  adream. 

Proceeded  to  draw  his  slow  length  curving  round 
And  climb  again  the  broken  bank  of  my  wall-face. 

And  as  he  put  his  head  into  that  dreadful  hole, 

And  as  he  slowly  drew  up,  snake-easing  his  shoulders,  and 
entered  further, 

A  sort  of  horror,  a  sort  of  protest  against  his  withdrawing 
into  that  horrid  black  hole, 

Deliberately  going  into  the  blackness,  and  slowly  drawing 
himself  after. 

Overcame  me  now  his  back  was  turned. 
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I  looked  round,  I  put  down  my  pitcher, 

I  picked  up  a  clumsy  log 

And  threw  it  at  the  water-trough  with  a  clatter. 

I  think  it  did  not  hit  him, 

But  suddenly  that  part  of  him  that  was  left  behind  convulsed 
in  undignified  haste. 

Writhed  like  lightning,  and  was  gone 

Into  the  black  hole,  the  earth-lipped  fissure  in  the  wall-front, 
At  which,  in  the  intense  still  noon,  I  stared  with  fascination. 

And  immediately  I  regretted  it. 

I  thought  how  paltry,  how  vulgar,  what  a  mean  act! 

I  despised  myself  and  the  voices  of  my  accursed  human 
education. 

And  I  thought  of  the  albatross, 

And  I  wished  he  would  come  back,  my  snake. 

For  he  seemed  to  me  again  like  a  king, 

Like  a  king  in  exile,  uncrowned  in  the  underworld, 

Now  due  to  be  crowned  again. 

And  so,  I  missed  my  chance  with  one  of  the  lords 
Of  life. 

And  I  have  something  to  expiate: 

A  pettiness. 


HILDA  CONKLING 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  first  book  of  the  poems  of 
Hilda  Conkling.  Amy  Lowell  said  that  she  knew  of  no  other 
instance  in  which  such  really  beautiful  poetry  had  been  written 
by  a  child.  And  a  perfectly  healthy  natural  child  she  is  too,  who 
plays  with  her  older  sister,  takes  long  walks  with  her  mother, 
and  goes  to  school.  She  tells  her  poems  and  her  mother  writes 
them  down,  with  no  line  or  cadence  altered.  Hilda  was  nine 
years  old  when  the  book  containing  these  poems  came  out. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  dedication 

FOR  YOU,  MOTHER 

I  have  a  surprise  for  you,  Mother, 

Shaped  like  a  strange  butterfly. 

I  have  found  a  way  of  thinking 
To  make  you  happy; 

I  have  made  a  song  and  a  poem 
All  twisted  into  one. 

If  I  sing,  you  listen; 

If  I  think,  you  know. 

For  a  long  time  she  knew  nothing  of  rhyme,  —  she  just  ex¬ 
pressed  in  rhythm  her  own  lovely  thoughts.  She  was  six  or 
seven  years  old  when  she  made 

EVENING 

Now  it  is  dusky. 

And  the  hermit  thrush  and  the  black  and  white  warbler 

Are  singing  and  answering  together. 
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There  is  sweetness  in  the  tree, 

And  fireflies  are  counting  the  leaves. 

I  like  this  country, 

I  like  the  way  it  has, 

But  I  cannot  forget  my  dream  I  had  of  the  sea 
The  gulls  swinging  and  calling, 

And  the  foaming  towers  of  the  waves. 

And  this  came  a  little  later: 

DANDELION 

0  little  soldier  with  the  golden  helmet, 
What  are  you  guarding  on  my  lawn? 
You  with  your  green  gun 
And  your  yellow  beard, 

Why  do  you  stand  so  stiff? 

There  is  only  the  grass  to  fight! 

She  knows  fairies  too: 


FAIRIES 

I  cannot  see  fairies 

I  dream  them. 

There  is  no  fairy  can  hide  from  me; 

I  keep  on  dreaming  till  I  find  him: 

There  you  are,  Primrose!  I  see  you,  Black  Wing! 

One  wonders  what  Hilda  will  be  when  she  grows  up.  Will  all 
this  fade  away  when  she  learns  more  from  books,  or  is  she  a  poet 
for  life?  At  any  rate  she  must  be  having  a  wonderfully  happy 
childhood. 
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Vachel  Lindsay  visited  Smith  College  in  the  spring  of  1921 
and  he  wrote  a  little  poem,  “Song  for  Hilda”  he  called  it.  This 
is  a  part  of  it: 


SONG  FOR  HILDA 

Heart  of  the  robin  is  yours,  heart  of  the  woods  is  yours. 
You  are  all  our  birds  and  all  our  seasons 
And  all  our  hopes,  and  all  little  girls 
In  one  little  lady,  very  polite  — 

The  doll  and  the  darling  and  fay  of  the  forest. 

The  fern  that  is  tallest,  the  dawn  the  heart  fears. 

All  the  stars  of  the  morning. 


CARL  SANDBURG 

We  must  not  fool  ourselves  in  poetry  —  what  education  does 
is  to  point  out  the  way,  to  show  us  what  teachers  and  makers 
of  books  think  we  ought  to  like  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
ourselves  as  appreciators  of  English  literature,  but  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  poetry  is  as  much  a  personal  matter  as  the  enjoyment 
of  food  or  of  music.  Here  are  a  few  poems  by  Carl  Sandburg, 
a  poet  that  people  who  still  greatly  prefer  only  the  older  poets 
do  not  like  at  all  —  do  not  consider  that  he  is  a  poet,  but  some 
people  think  differently  and  compare  him  to  a  statue  by  Rodin. 
Always  he  writes  about  commonplace  people  —  simple  people 
usually  —  people  who  work  for  a  living. 

MANUAL  SYSTEM* 

Mary  has  a  thingumajig  clamped  on  her  ears. 

And  sits  all  day  taking  plugs  out  and  sticking  plugs  in. 

Flashes  and  flashes  —  voices  and  voices  calling  for  ears  to 
pour  words  in, 

Faces  at  the  end  of  wires  asking  for  other  faces  at  the  ends  of 
other  wires! 

All  day  taking  plugs  out  and  sticking  plugs  in, 

Mary  has  a  thingumajig  clamped  on  her  ears. 

Sandburg  lives  in  Chicago  and  that  great  smoky,  dirty  city, 
powerful,  spread  out  over  scores  of  square  miles,  with  its  sky- 

*  To  read  this  effectively  one  should  put  both  hands  over  one’s  ears  in  the  first  and  last 
lines,  and  in  the  other'lines,  keeping  the  left  hand  on  that  ear,  seem  to  take  out  and  stick  in 
plugs  with  the  right  hand,  —  remembering  to  toss  the  wire  over  the  connection  as  it  is  made. 
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scrapers  in  what  they  call  the  “intense  business  portion,”  and 
the  homes  of  the  rich  on  the  lake  front,  and  the  miles  and  miles 
of  mean  streets  on  the  flat  prairie,  —  all  that  has  taken  hold 
of  him  and  made  him  the  poet  of  Chicago.  From  a  long  poem 
I  quote  this: 

THE  WINDY  CITY 

The  hands  of  men  took  hold  and  tugged 

And  the  breaths  of  men  went  into  the  junk 

And  the  junk  stood  up  into  sky-scrapers  and  asked: 

Who  am  I?  Am  I  a  city?  And  if  I  am  what  is  my  name? 
And  once,  while  the  whistles  blew  and  blew  again, 

The  men  answered:  Long  ago  we  gave  you  a  name, 

Long  ago  we  laughed  and  said :  Y ou?  Y our  name  is  Chicago. 

Early  the  red  men  gave  a  name  to  a  river, 
the  place  of  the  skunk, 
the  river  of  the  wild  onion  smell, 

Shee-caw-go. 

Out  of  the  payday  songs  of  steam  shovels, 

Out  of  the  wages  of  structural  iron  rivets, 

The  living  lighted  sky-scrapers  tell  it  now  as  a  name, 

Tell  it  across  miles  of  sea  blue  water,  gray  blue  land: 

I  am  Chicago,  I  am  a  name  given  out  by  the  breaths  of 
working  men,  laughing  men,  a  child,  a  belonging. 

The  book  from  which  this  is  taken  is  well  called  “Smoke  and 
Steel.”  This  is  “The  Mayor  of  Gary,”  —  Gary,  the  city  in 
Indiana  where  the  United  States  Steel  Company  has  one  of  its 
largest  plants.  Sandburg  is  called  a  radical,  but  radical,  while 
it  is  a  word  in  somewhat  bad  repute  in  many  cultivated  circles 
today,  after  all  is  a  very  harmless  little  word  meaning  a  person 
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who  wants  to  get  at  the  root  of  things,  from  the  Latin  radix, 
a  root.  He  is  a  Swede  and  a  worker,  —  he  has  washed  dishes 
in  Denver,  shovelled  coal  in  Omaha,  and  swung  a  pitchfork 
in  Kansas.  He  hates  war  —  he  fought  in  one,  the  Spanish- 
American. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  GARY 

I  asked  the  Mayor  of  Gary  about  the  12-hour  day  and  the 
7-day  week. 

And  the  Mayor  of  Gary  answered,  “More  workmen  steal  time  on 
the  job  in  Gary  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.” 
“Go  into  the  plants  and  you  will  see  men  sitting  around  doing 
nothing  —  machinery  does  everything,”  said  the  Mayor  of 
Gary  when  I  asked  him  about  the  12-hour  day  and  the  7-day 
week. 

And  he  wore  cool  cream  pants,  the  Mayor  of  Gary,  and  white 
shoes,  and  a  barber  had  fixed  him  up  with  a  shampoo  and  a 
shave  and  he  was  easy  and  imperturbable  though  the  govern¬ 
ment  weather-bureau  thermometer  said  96  and  children 
were  soaking  their  heads  at  bubbling  fountains  on  the  street 
corners. 

And  I  said  goodby  to  the  Mayor  of  Gary  and  I  went  out  from 
the  city  hall  and  turned  the  comer  into  Broadway. 

And  I  saw  workmen  wearing  leather  shoes  scruffed  with  fire  and 
cinders,  and  pitted  with  little  holes  from  running  molten  steel. 
And  some  had  bunches  of  specialized  muscles  around  their 
shoulder  blades,  hard  as  pig-iron,  muscles  of  their  fore-arms 
were  sheet  steel  and  they  looked  to  me  like  men  who  had  been 
somewhere. 


INTERLUDE 

Arnold  Bennett,  in  a  book  on  “Literary  Taste,”  tells  us  that 
no  word  will  scatter  a  crowd  more  quickly  than  the  word 
poetry.  He  is  convinced  that  not  one  man  in  ten  who  reads, 
reads  poetry,  at  any  rate,  knowingly.  If  the  sales  of  modern 
poetry,  distinctly  labelled  as  such,  should  cease  tomorrow  not 
a  publisher  would  fail,  and  not  a  poet  would  die,  for  he  believes 
that  no  single  modern  English  poet  is  living  today  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  his  verse. 

And  yet  Mr.  Bennett  feels  that  the  average  lettered  man  does 
not  truly  dislike  poetry;  he  only  dislikes  it  when  it  takes  a 
certain  form.  Give  him  poetry  concealed  in  prose  and  there  is  a 
chance  that,  taken  off  his  guard,  he  will  appreciate  it.  And 
Mr.  Bennett  suggests  a  curative  treatment  for  those  who  feel 
that  they  cannot  “stand”  verse. 

Forget  your  present  notions  about  poetry.  Wipe  the  slate 
clean,  —  think  not  of  metre  or  forms.  Then  read  an  essay  by 
William  Hazlitt  “On  Poetry  in  General.”  Hazlitt  calls  poetry 
the  language  of  the  imagination  and  the  passions.  It  relates, 
he  says,  to  whatever  gives  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  human  mind, 
and  whoever  has  a  contempt  for  it  cannot  have  much  respect 
for  himself  or  for  anything  else.  Many  people  suppose  that 
poetry  is  something  to  be  found  only  in  books,  and  in  lines 
perhaps  of  ten  syllables  with  like  endings,  but  wherever  there 
is  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  power,  or  harmony,  as  in  the  motion  of  a 
wave  of  the  sea,  in  the  growth  of  a  flower,  there  is  poetry,  in  its 
birth.  And  Hazlitt  believes  that  Daniel  Defoe  in  “Robinson 
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Crusoe”  and  John  Bunyan  in  ‘‘Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  wrote 
poetry ,  —  and  better  poetry  than 

“Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November,” 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  a  jingle  to  it.  The  four 
great  works  of  poetry,  says  Hazlitt,  are  Homer,  the  Bible, 
Dante  and  Ossian. 

In  Arnold  Bennett’s  recipe  you  are  to  read  this  essay  once, 
and  in  a  week  you  are  to  read  it  again,  and  on  a  second  reading 
it  will  appear  more  persuasive  to  you.  Then  open  a  Bible  and 
read  the  fortieth  chapter  of  “Isaiah,”  beginning  “Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye,  my  people,”  and  ending  “They  shall  run  and  not 
be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.”  And  in  it  you  will 
find  such  exquisite  imagery  as 

“He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd:  he  shall  gather  the 
lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall 
gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young.” 

And  you  shall  glimpse  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the 
Creator: 

“Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the 
dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance? 

“Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted 
as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance;  behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles 
as  a  very  little  thing. 

“All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  counted 
to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

“To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God?  ...  It  is  he  that  sitteth 
upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
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as  grasshoppers;  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain, 
and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.  .  .  . 

“That  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing.”.  .  . 

And  after  the  fortieth  chapter  of  “Isaiah”  Arnold  Bennett 
asks  you  to  go  back  to  Hazlitt  again  and  see  if  you  cannot  find 
that  which  throws  light  on  your  own  emotions  upon  reading 
“Isaiah.” 

And  now  you  are  ready  to  try  verse,  and  Mr.  Bennett  asks 
you  to  begin  with  Wordsworth’s  story-poem,  in  blank  verse, 
“The  Brothers.”  Read  it  aloud,  and  forget  that  it  is  poetry. 
Consider  it  simply  as  a  short  story,  —  read  it  for  the  story,  — 
it  is  a  good  one  and  Wordsworth  tells  it  well.  Do  not  trouble 
about  metre,  and  when  you  have  finished,  examine  your 
sensations.  Read  a  few  other  narrative  poems  of  Wordsworth’s. 
Your  sensations  may  not  be  entirely  pleasing  but  at  least  they 
will  be  disturbing,  and  to  disturb  the  spirit  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aims  of  art. 

After  this  you  are  to  read  Mrs.  Browning’s  long  story-poem, 
“Aurora  Leigh,”  forgetting  that  it  is  a  poem  and  regarding  it 
only  as  a  novel,  and  a  better  novel,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  than  either 
of  Mrs.  Browning’s  famous  contemporaries  George  Eliot  or 
Charlotte  Bronte,  have  written. 

We  shall  not  go  further  with  Mr.  Bennett’s  treatment,  — 
you  can  find  it  all  in  his  little  book.  Very  likely  you  do  not 
need  the  Bennett  cure,  —  you  appreciate  poetry,  but  you  may 
know  some  one  not  so  fortunate  who  might  be  led  to  see  the 
error  of  his  ways  and  to  realize  the  pleasure  he  would  derive 
from  giving  an  hour  or  two  to  Bennett’s  essay  and  to  following 
his  instructions. 


POEMS  BY  MEN  IN  PRISON 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  notable  verse  in 
prison  and  men  in  our  time  have  done  it  and  are  doing  it  today. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  prison  poets  is  Ralph  Chaplin. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  when  he  was  pardoned,  Chaplin  was 
serving  a  twenty  years’  sentence  in  Leavenworth  Prison,  not 
because  he  had  committed  any  act  of  violence  but  solely  for 
the  expression  of  his  opinions  against  war,  —  opinions  which 
all  of  us  are  at  liberty  to  express  today  but  when  the  country 
is  at  war  then  they  are  considered  treason. 

In  prison  Chaplin  kept  his  vision  of  nature,  of  humanity, 
of  courage,  and  he  wrote  and  published  verses  from  time  to 
time.  In  1922  they  were  collected  into  a  book  called  “Bars  and 
Shadows.” 

“A  Tale  of  a  Walled  Town”  gives  title  to  a  book  of  unusual 
verse  by  a  life  prisoner  in  an  Eastern  penitentiary,  known  only 
as  “B  8266.”  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  personal  charm, 
with  an  unusual  knowledge  of  good  literature.  He  is  a  philos¬ 
opher  and  a  humorist,  his  favorite  classical  writers,  Ovid  and 
Aristophanes. 
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NIGHT  IN  THE  CELL  HOUSE 

Tier  over  tier  they  rise  to  dizzy  height  — 

The  cells  of  men  who  know  the  world  no  more. 
Silence  intense  from  ceiling  to  the  floor; 

While  through  the  window  gleams  a  lone  blue  light 
Which  stabs  the  dark  immensity  of  night. 

Felt-shod  and  ghostly  like  a  shade  of  yore, 

The  guard  comes  shuffling  down  the  corridor; 

His  key-ring  jingles  .  .  .  and  he  glides  from  sight. 

Oh,  to  forget  the  prison  and  its  scars, 

And  face  the  breeze  where  ocean  meets  the  land ; 

To  watch  the  foam-crests  dance  with  silver  stars, 
While  long  green  waves  come  tumbling  on  the  sand  . 
My  brow  is  hot  against  the  icy  bars; 

There  is  the  smell  of  iron  on  my  hand. 

MOURN  NOT  THE  DEAD 

Mourn  not  the  dead  that  in  the  cool  earth  lie  — 
Dust  unto  dust  — 

The  calm,  sweet  earth  that  mothers  all  who  die 
As  all  men  must; 

Mourn  not  your  captive  comrades  who  must  dwell 
Too  strong  to  strive  — 

Within  each  steel-bound  coffin  of  a  cell, 

Buried  alive; 
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But  rather  mourn  the  apathetic  throng  — 

The  cowed  and  the  meek  — 

Who  see  the  world’s  great  anguish  and  its  wrong 
And  dare  not  speak! 


B  8266 

A  TALE  OF  A  WALLED  TOWN 

Ours  is  a  grimy  bit  of  blue; 

And  very  small; 

And  sunbeams  scarce  adventure  to 
O’ertop  the  wall. 

A  bird  that  flutters  swiftly  by; 

A  wind  that  passes  with  a  sigh; 

A  cloudlet  sailing  slow  and  high; 

And  that  is  all. 

0  matins,  and  0  vesper  bells, 

Toll  slowly ! 

A  city  of  a  thousand  cells  — 

A  thousand  individual  hells. 

They  know  but  little  of  desire 
Who  know  no  wall; 

But  we  who  sit  by  no  hearth-fire 
Do  know  it  all  — 

The  fierce  desire  to  see  and  know 
Home  faces  and  the  home-fire’s  glow; 

All  that  we  let  so  lightly  go, 

And  would  recall. 

As  a  child  he  never  had  a  home  or  a  mother.  Adopted  by  a 
childless  couple  he  ran  away,  grew  up,  married,  and  for  love 
of  his  wife  and  to  adorn  her  he  stole  jewelry  and  rich  stuffs. 
He  was  caught,  sentenced  for  seven  years,  and  when  he  came 
out,  finding  his  wife  with  another  man,  a  rich  man’s  son,  he 
killed  him.  And  now  he  is  a  life-prisoner. 
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0  better  far  that  death  should  be 
Of  every  crime  the  penalty, 

Than  such  creation  should  go  free 
At  any  time. 

Sly  devils  clothed  in  human  flesh; 

Toll  slowly ! 

Whose  revellings  in  midnight’s  hush 
Might  make  Abaddon’s  self  to  blush. 

Upon  a  wheel  of  solitude 
They  bind  them  of  defiant  mood, 

And  break  them;  and  they  call  it  good 

That  fear  doth  fall 

Upon  them;  and  no  more  again, 

They  stand  among  their  fellow-men. 
Straight-kneed  and  level-eyed,  as  when 
They  passed  the  wall. 

What  agency  of  theirs  can  make 
Toll  slowly ! 

Anew  that  thing  they  idly  break 
Upon  a  wheel  for  order’s  sake? 

May  God  forgive  them  the  mistake. 

0  would  that  it  were  but  a  dream, 

Bred  of  the  night! 

To  waken  in  the  morning  gleam, 

And  see  the  light 
Of  faces  that  we  loved  and  knew; 

To  hear  a  lark  sing  in  the  blue, 

Or  bustle  of  the  avenue  — 

God,  —  and  we  might! 


AMY  LOWELL 

A  woman  whose  product  stands,  I  think,  in  the  forefront 
of  American  poetry  is  Amy  Lowell.  She  used  rhythm  and 
cadence  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  way,  and  while  she  wrote  more 
or  less  in  rhyme  and  regular  metre,  she  seemed  to  prefer  free 
verse,  because,  as  she  said,  it  has  cadence  plus  the  exact  word. 
When  one  rhymes  one  must  sometimes  change  an  idea  to  com¬ 
plete  the  line.  Only  a  certain  number  of  words  rhyme  with 
“moon,”  for  instance;  to  find  them  one  may  run  through  the 
alphabet,  boon,  coon,  doon,  or  use  a  rhyming  dictionary,  but 
one  is  limited. 

You  remember,  perhaps,  Marjorie  Fleming,  the  little  Edin¬ 
burgh  poet,  beloved  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Dr.  John  Brown, 
about  whom  Dr.  Brown  wrote  a  charming  book.  She  died 
when  she  was  eight  years  old,  and  this  is  a  verse  of  her  poem  on 
the  death  of  James  the  Second: 

“He  was  killed  by  a  common  splinter 
Quite  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  at  that  time, 

But  I  can  find  no  other  rhyme.” 

Free  verse  gives  one  a  chance  to  use  any  word  if  it  has  the  proper 
cadence.  Because  the  lines  are  unrhymed  and  of  irregular 
length,  people  are  apt  to  think  free  verse  is  easy  to  write.  The 
rhythm,  the  cadence,  the  music,  must  be  perfect,  or  the  result 
is  nothing  at  all. 

Free  verse  is  now  new.  Years  before  Walt  Whitman,  Blake 
and  Robert  Southey  used  it;  and  Stephen  Crane,  who  wrote 
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that  classic  of  war,  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,”  printed  two 
volumes  of  free  verse  just  before  the  present  century  came  in. 
But  it  is  a  form  which  is  not  growing.  In  England  it  never 
found  a  place,  and  in  America  it  seems  to  be  going  out. 

What  one  finds  in  Amy  Lowell,  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other 
poet  of  our  time,  is  color.  The  reader  of  Robert  Frost  thinks 
of  his  words,  his  story,  —  you  hear  him;  but  you  see  Miss 
Lowell’s  pictures.  She  uses  color  as  a  painter  uses  the  pigments 
which  he  picks  up  and  puts  together  on  his  palette. 

Here  is  a  short  extract  from  her 

FREE  FANTASIA  ON  JAPANESE  THEMES 

A  woman  speaks  —  you  will  see  her  and  the  scene  she  is  a  part  of. 

I  would  sit  in  a  covered  boat, 

Rocking  slowly  to  the  narrow  waves  of  a  river, 

While  above  us,  an  arc  of  moving  lanterns, 

Curved  a  bridge. 

And  beyond  the  bridge, 

A  hiss  of  gold 

Blooming  out  of  blackness,  — 

Rockets  exploded. 

And  died  in  a  soft  dripping  of  coloured  stars. 

We  would  float  between  the  high  trestles, 

And  drift  away  from  the  other  boats. 

Until  the  rockets  flared  without  sound 

And  their  falling  stars  hung  silent  in  the  sky  — 

Like  wistaria  clusters  above  the  ancient  entrance 
of  a  temple. 
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Here  is  a  picture  seen  in  the  city: 

WINTER’S  TURNING 

Snow  is  still  on  the  ground, 

But  there  is  a  golden  brightness  in  the  air. 
Across  the  river, 

Blue, 

Blue, 

Sweeping  widely  under  the  arches 
Of  many  bridges. 

Is  a  spire  and  a  dome, 

Clear  as  though  ringed  with  ice-flakes. 
Golden  and  pink  and  jocund. 

On  a  near-by  steeple, 

A  golden  weather-cock  flashes  smartly, 

His  open  beak  “Cock-a-doodle-dooing” 
Straight  at  the  door  of  Heaven. 

A  tall  apartment-house, 

Crocus-colored 
Thrusts  up  from  the  street 
Like  a  new-sprung  flower. 

Another  street  is  edged  and  patterned 
With  the  bloom  of  bricks, 

Houses  and  houses  of  rose-red  bricks, 
Every  window  a  glitter. 

The  city  is  a  parterre, 

Blowing  and  glowing 
Alight  with  the  wind, 

Washed  over  with  gold  and  mercury  .  .  . 
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In  this  quiet  scene  a  man  speaks: 

MADONNA  OF  THE  EVENING  FLOWERS 

All  day  long  I  have  been  working, 

Now  I  am  tired. 

I  call:  “Where  are  you?” 

But  there  is  only  the  oak-tree  rustling  in  the  wind. 

The  house  is  very  quiet, 

The  sun  shines  in  on  your  books, 

On  your  scissors  and  thimble  just  put  down, 

But  you  are  not  there. 

Suddenly  I  am  lonely: 

Where  are  you? 

I  go  about  searching. 

Then  I  see  you, 

Standing  under  a  spire  of  pale  blue  larkspur. 

With  a  basket  of  roses  on  your  arm. 

You  are  cool,  like  silver, 

And  you  smile. 

I  think  the  Canterbury  bells  are  playing  little  tunes. 

You  tell  me  that  the  peonies  need  spraying. 

That  the  columbines  have  overrun  all  bounds, 

That  the  pyrus  japonica  should  be  cut  back  and  rounded. 
You  tell  me  these  things. 

But  I  look  at  you,  heart  of  silver, 

White  heart-flame  of  polished  silver, 

Burning  beneath  the  blue  steeples  of  the  larkspur, 

And  I  long  to  kneel  instantly  at  your  feet, 

While  all  about  us  peal  the  loud,  sweet  Te  Deums  of  the 
Canterbury  bells. 
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This  is  a  part  of  a  poem  called 

MEMORANDUM  CONFIDED  BY  A  YUCCA 
TO  A  PASSION  VINE 

from  Miss  Lowell’s  book,  “Legends,”  and  you  will  notice  that 
it  is  partly  in  rhyme  and  partly  in  free  verse.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  legend  of  Peru  in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  but  it  grew  in  the 
poet’s  mind  out  of  a  mere  sentence  in  that  old  book  “Purchas 
His  Pilgrims.”  It  tells  of  a  small  red  fox  who  fell  in  love  with 
the  moon. 

He  sits  on  his  haunches,  staring  high 
Into  the  soft,  fruit-green  evening  sky. 

The  moon  is  described  as  a  lady  who 

.  .  .  rises,  tall  and  white. 

August  and  dazzling 
In  the  drooping  light. 

And  the  fox  weeps, 

Weeps  in  little  yelping  barks  for  the  cold  beautiful  body 
Of  the  inaccessible  moon. 

The  villagers  wake  in  a  startled  fright 

And  tell  each  other:  “A  fox  bays  the  moon  tonight.” 

The  moon  lives  in  Cuzco  — 

It  was  the  partridge  who  told  him  so  — 

In  a  temple  builded  of  jointured  stone 
On  an  emerald-studded,  silver  throne. 

So  the  fox  set  out  for  Cuzco  with  his  tail  held  high  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  dust. 
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Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp! 

What  is  that  noise  approaching  him? 

Quick,  behind  a  stone,  — 

And  he  watches  them  come, 

The  soldiers  of  the  great  Inca. 

Copper  spear-heads  running  like  a  river  of  gold  along  the 
road. 

Helmets  of  tiger-skins,  coats  of  glittering  feathers, 

A  ripple  of  colours  from  one  edge  of  the  way  to  the  other. 
Feet  of  men  cadenced  to  the  swing  of  weapons. 

So  many  bows,  and  arrows,  and  slings,  and  darts,  and  lances, 
A  twinkling  rhythm  of  reflections  to  which  the  army  advances. 
And  a  rainbow  banner  flickering  colours  to  the  slipping  of 
the  wind. 

They  pass  as  water  passes  and  the  fox  is  left  behind. 

“Those  men  come  from  Cuzco,”  thought  the  fox, 

And  his  heart  was  like  lead  in  his  stomach  for  wondering  if 
they  knew  the  moon.  — 

Then  he  trotted  on  again  with  his  tail  held  high  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  dust. 


And  Amy  Lowell  could  portray  sound  as  well  as  color,  as  in 
this  description  of  a  violin  sonata  by  Vincent  d’Indy  and  in 
“The  Flute.” 

VIOLIN  SONATA  BY  VINCENT  D’INDY 

(To  Charles  Martin  Loeffler) 

A  little  brown  room  in  a  sea  of  fields, 

Fields  pink  as  rose-mallows 
Under  a  fading  rose-mallow  sky. 
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Four  candles  on  a  tall  iron  candlestick, 

Clustered  like  altar  lights. 

Above,  the  models  of  four  brown  Chinese  junks 
Sailing  round  the  brown  walls, 

Silent  and  motionless. 

The  quick  cut  of  a  vibrating  string, 

Another,  and  another, 

Biting  into  the  silence. 

Notes  pierce,  sharper  and  sharper; 

They  draw  up  in  a  freshness  of  sound. 

Higher  —  higher,  to  the  whiteness  of  intolerable  beauty. 
They  are  jagged  and  clear. 

Like  snow  peaks  against  the  sky; 

They  hurt  like  air  too  pure  to  breathe. 

Is  it  catgut  and  horsehair, 

Or  flesh  sawing  against  the  cold  blue  gates  of  the  sky? 

The  brown  Chinese  junks  sail  silently  round  the  brown 
walls. 

A  cricket  hurries  across  the  bare  floor. 

The  windows  are  black,  for  the  sun  has  set. 

Only  the  candles, 

Clustered  like  altar  lamps  upon  their  tall  candlestick, 
Light  the  violinist  as  he  plays. 
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THE  FLUTE 

“Stop!  What  are  you  doing?” 

“Playing  on  an  old  flute.” 

“That’s  Heine’s  flute  —  you  mustn’t  touch  it.” 

“Why  not,  if  I  can  make  it  sound.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  not,  but  you  mustn’t.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  can  —  much.  It’s  full  of  dust. 

Still,  listen:” 

The  rose  moon  whitens  the  lifting  leaves. 

Heigh-o!  The  nightingale  sings! 

Through  boughs  and  branches  the  moon-thread  weaves. 
Ancient  as  time  are  these  midnight  things. 

The  nightingale’s  notes  over-bubble  the  night. 

Heigh-o!  Yet  the  night  is  so  big! 

He  stands  on  his  nest  in  a  wafer  of  light, 

And  the  nest  was  once  a  philosopher’s  wig. 

Moon-sharp  needles,  and  dew  on  the  grass. 

Heigh-o!  It  flickers,  the  breeze! 

Kings,  philosophers,  periwigs  pass; 

Nightingale  eggs  hatch  under  the  trees. 

Wigs,  and  pigs,  and  kings,  and  courts. 

Heigh-o!  Rain  on  the  flower! 

The  old  moon  thinks  her  white,  bright  thoughts, 

And  trundles  away  before  the  shower. 

“Well,  you  got  it  to  play.” 

“Yes,  a  little.  And  it  has  lovely  silver  mountings.” 


A.  E.  HOUSMAN 

The  same  year,  1896,  that  Edward  A.  Robinson’s  first  book 
appeared  in  America  came  A.  E.  Housman’s  “Shropshire  Lad” 
in  England.  Its  sixty- three  poems  were  all  very  simple,  all  of 
them  seeming  to  be  the  expression  of  a  country  lad  used  to  hard 
work  and  disappointments,  —  most  of  them  having  death  for 
their  theme;  “With  rue  my  heart  is  laden”  is  the  first  line  of  one 
and  it  gives  the  key-note  of  all. 

But  the  book  appealed  to  many  people.  Witter  Bynner  says 
that  in  1903,  seven  years  after  the  issue  of  “The  Shropshire 
Lad,”  when  Bynner  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  “McClure’s 
Magazine,”  it  was  brought  to  his  excited  attention  by  Miss  Viola 
Roseboro,  another  member  of  the  staff.  Mr.  McClure  reprinted 
in  that  magazine  a  number  of  its  poems,  all  of  them  uncopy¬ 
righted  in  this  country,  and  indeed  uncopyrighted  in  their  own 
country.  McClure  sent  Mr.  Housman  a  check,  which  was 
returned  with  a  note  saying  that  he  never  took  money  for  verse. 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  was  like  Housman  in  that,  —  he  took  money 
for  prose,  but  poetry,  he  used  to  say,  was  too  near  his  heart. 
Mr.  Housman  has  been  a  professor  of  Latin  nearly  all  his  life, 
and  has  edited  several  Latin  authors.  He  writes  poetry  for  the 
joy  of  it. 

Here  are  two  selections  from  “A  Shropshire  Lad”: 
BREDON  HILL 

(Pronounced  Breedon) 

In  summertime  on  Bredon 
The  bells  they  sound  so  clear; 

Round  both  the  shires  they  ring  them 
In  steeples  far  and  near, 

A  happy  noise  to  hear. 
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Here  of  a  Sunday  morning 
My  love  and  I  would  lie, 
And  see  the  coloured  counties. 
And  hear  the  larks  so  high 
About  us  in  the  sky. 


The  bells  would  ring  to  call  her 
In  valleys  miles  away: 

“Come  all  to  church,  good  people; 
Good  people,  come  and  pray.” 
But  here  my  love  would  stay. 


And  I  would  turn  and  answer 
Among  the  springing  thyme, 
“Oh,  peal  upon  our  wedding, 
And  we  will  hear  the  chime, 
And  come  to  church  in  time.” 


But  when  the  snows  at  Christmas 
On  Bredon  top  were  strown, 

My  love  rose  up  so  early 
And  stole  out  unbeknown 
And  went  to  church  alone. 

They  tolled  the  one  bell  only. 
Groom  there  was  none  to  see, 
The  mourners  followed  after, 

And  so  to  church  went  she, 

And  would  not  wait  for  me. 
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The  bells  they  sound  on  Bredon, 

And  still  the  steeples  hum. 

“Come  all  to  church,  good  people,”  — 
Oh,  noisy  bells,  be  dumb; 

I  hear  you,  I  will  come. 


THE  NEW  MISTRESS 

“'Oh,  sick  I  am  t°  see  y°u>  Will  you  never  let  me  be? 

You  may  be  good  for  something  but  you  are  not  good  for  me. 
Oh,  go  where  you  are  wanted,  for  you  are  not  wanted  here  .’ 
And  that  was  all  the  farewell  when  I  parted  from  my  dear. 

“I  will  go  where  I  am  wanted,  to  a  lady  born  and  bred 
Who  will  dress  me  free  for  nothing  in  a  uniform  of  red; 

She  will  not  be  sick  to  see  me  if  I  only  keep  it  clean: 

I  will  go  where  I  am  wanted  for  a  soldier  of  the  Queen. 

“I  will  go  where  I  am  wanted,  for  the  sergeant  does  not  mind; 
He  may  be  sick  to  see  me  but  he  treats  me  very  kind: 

He  gives  me  beer  and  breakfast  and  a  ribbon  for  my  cap. 
And  I  never  knew  a  sweetheart  spend  her  money  on  a  chap. 

“I  will  go  where  I  am  wanted,  where  there’s  room  for  one  or 
two, 

And  the  men  are  none  too  many  for  the  work  there  is  to  do ; 
Where  the  standing  line  wears  thinner  and  the  dropping  dead 
lie  thick; 

And  the  enemies  of  England  they  shall  see  me  and  be  sick.” 
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After  an  interval  of  twenty-six  years,  came  Mr.  Housman’s 
second  book,  “Last  Poems,”  a  title  which  indicates  that  he 
thinks  his  poetic  days  are  over.  He  was  thirty-seven  years  old 
when  his  first  book  appeared,  sixty-three  when  the  second  came. 
The  poems  are  in  exactly  the  same  vein  as  those  of  “The  Shrop¬ 
shire  Lad,”  and  some  of  them  might  be  a  continuation  of  those 
in  that  book,  —  “Grenadier”  for  instance,  which  carries  on  the 
story  of  “The  New  Mistress.” 


GRENADIER 

The  Queen  she  sent  to  look  for  me. 
The  sergeant  he  did  say, 

“Young  man,  a  soldier  will  you  be 
For  thirteen  pence  a  day?” 

For  thirteen  pence  a  day  did  I 
Take  off  the  things  I  wore, 

And  I  have  marched  to  where  I  lie, 
And  I  shall  march  no  more. 

My  mouth  is  dry,  my  shirt  is  wet, 
My  blood  runs  all  away, 

So  now  I  shall  not  die  in  debt 
For  thirteen  pence  a  day. 

To-morrow  after  new  young  men 
The  sergeant  he  must  see, 

For  things  will  all  be  over  then 
Between  the  Queen  and  me. 
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And  I  shall  have  to  bate  my  price, 
For  in  the  grave,  they  say, 

Is  neither  knowledge  nor  device 
Nor  thirteen  pence  a  day. 


Even  if  they  are  not  about  death,  few  of  them  look  at  life 
very  cheerfully. 


YONDER  SEE  THE  MORNING  BLINK 

Yonder  see  the  morning  blink: 

The  sun  is  up,  and  up  must  I, 

To  wash  and  dress  and  eat  and  drink 
And  look  at  things  and  talk  and  think 
And  work,  and  God  knows  why. 

Oh  often  have  I  washed  and  dressed 
And  what’s  to  show  for  all  my  pain? 

Let  me  lie  abed  and  rest : 

Ten  thousand  times  I’ve  done  my  best 
And  all’s  to  do  again. 


OH,  STAY  AT  HOME,  MY  LAD,  AND  PLOUGH 

Oh  stay  at  home,  my  lad,  and  plough 
The  land  and  not  the  sea, 

And  leave  the  soldiers  at  their  drill, 

And  all  about  the  idle  hill 
Shepherd  your  sheep  with  me. 
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Oh  stay  with  company  and  mirth 
And  daylight  and  the  air; 

Too  full  already  is  the  grave 
Of  fellows  that  were  good  and  brave 
And  died  because  they  were. 


MARGARET  TOD  RITTER 

A  young  poet  who  is  writing  some  very  lovely  verse  is  Mar¬ 
garet  Tod  Ritter.  “The  Visionary”  teaches  that  a  person  who 
stays  at  home  may  have  a  greater  imagination  and  get  more 
from  the  world  than  some  who  travel.  There  are  two  persons 
in  it,  the  elder  speaks  first: 


THE  VISIONARY 

“This  room  is  very  pleasant;  still,  my  dear, 

I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said  before. 

You  need,  at  times,  to  get  away  from  here  .  .  . 
Travel  .  .  .  Say,  go  to  Egypt,  and  explore 
The  tombs  of  kings.  Just  fancy,  I  have  seen 
The  wonders  of  the  world  while  you  have  sat 
Your  mother  and  your  grandmother  between 
Doing  a  bit  of  this  and  that.” 

“I  know;  you’ve  always  wanted  me  to  wear 
Bright  dust  upon  my  heels.  Now  answer  me, 

You’ve  seen  the  ladder  made  of  shining  hair 
That  hangs  between  the  moon  and  Normandy?” 

“The  ladder  made  of  hair.  .  .  .?  But  are  you  mad?” 

“No.  Merely  recollecting  that  /  had!” 
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AN  EFFORT  IS  MADE  TO  FLOUT  THE  TRAGIC  MUSE 

Which  teaches  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  make  fun  of  poetry. 

Lest  I  should  seem  to  court  the  tragic  muse 
Come,  sweet  Pierrot,  and  help  me  to  abuse 
These  tears  that  I  have  shed  in  purple  ink. 

We’ll  take  the  longer  poems  first,  I  think, 

And  stick  them  full  of  pin-holes.  La!  Pierrot, 

There  seems  to  be  a  ream  of  them.  You  know 
I  rather  think  I’ll  hold  this  poem  back, 

It  says  —  no  matter  what  it  says  —  That  stack 
Of  sonnets  ought  to  yield  us  many  a  jeer; 

Let’s  try  the  sonnets.  Listen:  “Dear,  my  Dear, 

Since  thou  art  dead  I  have  no  need  to  wear 
This  wreath  of  bridal  blossoms  in  my  hair  — ” 

Look  here,  Pierrot,  how  dare  you  fall  asleep? 

Wake  up,  I  say;  wake  up  .  .  .  Pierrot  .  .  .  you  weep? 


JOHN  MASEFIELD 

Chief  of  all  living  poets,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  this 
collection,  is  John  Masefield.  William  Rose  Benet  once  wrote 
of  him  that  he  is  one  of  our  finest  artists  today  because  he  is 
one  of  our  finest  human  beings,  one  of  the  few  modern  poets 
who  can  impart  great  hopes  to  the  strugglers  of  our  time.  No 
one  knows  better  the  heart  of  the  world,  no  one  who  can  write 
knows  the  life  of  the  common  sailor  as  he  knows  it: 

The  sailor,  the  stoker  of  steamers,  the  man  with  the  clout, 

The  chantyman  bent  at  the  halliards  putting  a  tune  to  the 
shout, 

The  drowsy  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  tired  look-out. 

Others  may  sing  of  the  wine  and  the  wealth  and  the  mirth, 

The  portly  presence  of  potentates  goodly  in  girth;  — 

Mine  be  the  dirt  and  the  dross,  the  dust  and  scum  of  the 
earth! 

Theirs  be  the  music,  the  colour,  the  glory,  the  gold; 

Mine  be  a  handful  of  ashes,  a  mouthful  of  mould. 

Of  the  maimed,  of  the  halt  and  the  blind  in  the  rain  and  the 
cold  — 

Of  these  shall  my  songs  be  fashioned,  my  tales  be  told. 

Amen. 


That  is  from  his  poem,  “Consecration.” 
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Masefield  was  sent  off  to  sea  as  a  boy,  indentured  to  a  captain 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  —  he  drifted  to  this  country,  he 
washed  the  glasses  and  scrubbed  the  floors  in  a  New  York 
saloon  down  in  Greenwich  Village,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Greenwich  Avenues.  He  was  working  in  a  carpet  factory  in 
Yonkers  when  he  bought  a  book  of  Chaucer’s  poems,  and  sat  up 
all  night  to  read  it.  His  eyes  were  opened  and  he  knew  then  what 
he  wanted  to  be.  He  went  back  to  England  and  soon  came 
“The  Everlasting  Mercy”  and  “The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street,” 
and  a  year  or  two  later  his  greatest  poem,  “Dauber,”  the  story 
of  an  artist  who  shipped  as  a  common  sailor. 

DAUBER 

(Extracts) 

When  one  of  the  men  asked  him  why  he  came  to  sea, 

“I  want  to  be  a  painter,”  he  replied 
“And  know  the  sea  and  ships  from  A  to  Z, 

And  paint  great  ships  at  sea  before  I’m  dead. 

Ships  under  sky  sails  running  down  the  Trade, 

Ships  and  the  sea;  there’s  nothing  finer  made. 

“But  there’s  so  much  to  learn,  with  sails  and  ropes. 

And  how  the  sails  look,  full  or  being  furled, 

And  how  the  lights  change  in  the  troughs  and  slopes, 

And  the  sea’s  colours  up  and  down  the  world, 

And  how  a  storm  looks  when  the  sprays  are  hurled 
High  as  the  yard  (they  say)  I  want  to  see. 

There’s  none  ashore  can  teach  such  things  to  me.” 

He  is  described  as  “tall,  a  slight-built  man. 

Young  for  his  years,  and  not  yet  twenty- two; 
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Sickly,  and  not  yet  brown  with  the  ship’s  tan. 

Bullied  and  damned  at  since  the  voyage  began  .  . 

“Go  drown  himself”  his  roundhouse  mates  advised  him  — 
And  all  hands  called  him  Dauber  and  despised  him. 

Here  is  a  scene  at  night: 

He  turned  out  of  his  bunk;  the  cook  still  tossed. 

One  of  the  other  two  spoke  in  his  sleep. 

A  cockroach  scuttled  where  the  moonbeams  crossed: 
Outside  there  was  the  ship,  the  night,  the  deep. 

“It  is  worth  while,”  the  youth  said;  “I  will  keep 
To  my  resolve,  I’ll  learn  to  paint  all  this. 

My  Lord,  my  God,  how  beautiful  it  is!” 

We  will  read  the  part  which  describes  the  rounding  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  if  it  doesn’t  thrill  you,  blame  the  reader  and  not 
Masefield. 

Then  came  the  cry  of  “Call  all  hands  on  deck!” 

The  Dauber  knew  its  meaning;  it  was  come: 

Cape  Horn,  that  tramples  beauty  into  wreck, 

And  crumples  steel  and  smites  the  strong  man  dumb. 
Down  clattered  flying  kites  and  staysails;  some 
Sang  out  in  quick,  high  calls:  the  fair-leads  skirled, 

And  from  the  south-west  came  the  end  of  the  world  .  .  . 

“Lay  out!”  the  Bosun  yelled.  The  Dauber  laid 
Out  on  the  yard,  gripping  the  yard,  and  feeling 
Sick  at  the  mighty  space  of  air  displayed 
Below  his  feet,  where  mewing  birds  were  wheeling. 

A  giddy  fear  was  on  him ;  he  was  reeling. 
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He  bit  his  lip  half  through,  clutching  the  jack. 

A  cold  sweat  glued  the  shirt  upon  his  back. 

The  yard  was  shaking,  for  a  brace  was  loose. 

He  felt  that  he  would  fall;  he  clutched,  he  bent. 
Clammy  with  natural  terror  to  the  shoes 
While  idiotic  promptings  came  and  went. 

Snow  fluttered  on  a  wind-flaw  and  was  spent; 

He  saw  the  water  darken.  Someone  yelled, 

“Frap  it;  don’t  stay  to  furl!  Hold  on!”  He  held. 

Darkness  came  down  —  half  darkness  —  in  a  whirl; 
The  sky  went  out,  the  waters  disappeared. 

He  felt  a  shocking  pressure  of  blowing  hurl 
The  ship  upon  her  side.  The  darkness  speared 
At  her  with  wind;  she  staggered,  she  careered; 

Then  down  she  lay.  The  Dauber  felt  her  go, 

He  saw  his  yard  tilt  downwards.  Then  the  snow 

Whirled  all  about  —  dense,  multitudinous,  cold  — 
Mixed  with  the  wind’s  one  devilish  thrust  and  shriek, 
Which  whiffled  out  men’s  tears,  deafened,  took  hold, 
Flattening  the  flying  drift  against  the  cheek. 

The  yards  buckled  and  bent,  man  could  not  speak. 
The  ship  lay  on  her  broadside;  the  wind’s  sound 
Had  devilish  malice  at  having  got  her  downed. 


“Up!”  yelled  the  Bosun,  “up  and  clear  the  wreck!” 
The  Dauber  followed  where  he  led;  below 
He  caught  one  giddy  glimpsing  of  the  deck 
Filled  with  white  water,  as  though  heaped  with  snow. 
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He  saw  the  streamers  of  the  rigging  blow 

Straight  out  like  pennons  from  the  splintered  mast, 

Then,  all  sense  dimmed,  all  was  an  icy  blast. 

Let  us  change  to  “Cargoes,”  one  of  Masefield’s  loveliest  short 
poems,  and  in  its  three  stanzas  you  get  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
commerce  in  three  great  periods.  Notice  the  swing  and  the 
rhythm  of  it,  and  the  unusual  form,  five  lines  in  each  stanza  and 
only  the  second  and  fifth  lines  rhyming.  A  gold  “moidoire,” 
by  the  way,  is  a  Portuguese  coin,  and  “Ophir”  a  port  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  famous  for  its  shipments  of  peacocks 
and  gold  —  we  do  not  know  where  it  was. 

CARGOES 

Quinquireme  of  Nineveh  from  distant  Ophir, 

Rowing  home  to  haven  in  sunny  Palestine, 

With  a  cargo  of  ivory 
And  apes  and  peacocks, 

Sandalwood,  cedarwood,  and  sweet,  white  wine. 

Stately  Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the  Isthmus, 

Dipping  through  the  Tropics  by  the  palm-green  shores 
With  a  cargo  of  diamonds, 

Emeralds,  amethysts, 

Topazes,  and  cinnamon,  and  gold  moidoires. 

Dirty  British  coaster  with  a  salt-caked  smoke  stack. 

Butting  through  the  channel  in  the  mad  March  days 
With  a  cargo  of  Tyne  coal, 

Road  rails,  piglead, 

Firewood,  ironware,  and  cheap  tin  trays. 


JOHN  V.  A.  WEAVER 

William  Hazlitt  once  wrote  that  the  language  or  poetry 
should  not  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  common  sense  and 
reason,  that  the  poet  cannot  describe  his  most  striking  and  vivid 
impressions  in  the  language  of  common  conversation,  but  some 
of  our  modern  poets  are  trying  to  do  just  this,  and  I  think  we 
may  say  that  in  many  cases  they  have  succeeded.  Here  are 
two  examples  in  the  work  of  John  V.  A.  Weaver.  Nearly  all  of 
Weaver’s  poems  are  about  the  plain  folks  you  meet  in  the  sub¬ 
ways,  shopgirls,  stenographers,  young  clerks,  plumbers. 


DEMENTIA  VERNALIS 

(The  Craze  of  Spring) 

Why,  Judge,  I  swear  to  God  I  wasn’t  soused! 

What  do  I  care  what  that  there  dumb  cop  says? 

Why,  sure,  I’m  fifty-three  years  old,  but  say, 

What  does  that  matter?  .  .  .  Judge,  it’s  like  I  tell  you: 
There  was  them  kids,  yellin’  and  spinnin’  tops. 

And  —  just  like  that,  before  I  even  thinks, 

I  wants  to  spin  one,  too.  I  asts  the  kid, 

He  acks  like  I  was  nuts.  And  so  I  grabs  one, 

And  winds  the  string,  the  way  I  useta  do, 

And  throws  it,  and  —  it  spins,  I  swear  —  it  spins! 

The  kid  is  yowlin’  —  then  this  cop  comes  up  — 

My  God,  Judge  —  can’t  you  understand?  —  it’s  Spring!  .  .  . 
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OLD 

An  old  woman  speaks. 

Settin’  .  .  .  and  sewin’  .  .  .  and  fixin’  supper  .  .  .  and 
settin’  .  .  . 

And  waitin’  .  .  .  and  rockin’  .  .  .  and  maybe  they  come 
home  late, 

And  Elsie  runs  right  out,  when  supper’s  over. 

Every  night  it’s  the  same,  a  dance  or  a  movie, 

And  Fred  goes  out  to  the  pool-room  ’round  the  corner, 

And  Jim’s  too  tired  to  talk,  just  reads  the  paper, 

And  then  lays  down  and  snores.  .  .  .  Well,  I  don  t  blame 
him; 

At  least  he  don’t  go  wastin’  it  on  licker, 

And  never  did.  He  spends  it  on  them  kids. 

And  that’s  the  most  a  man  can  do,  at  that, 

When  his  wife  dies,  and  all  he  has  to  help  him 
Is  one  ol’,  wore-out  woman  the  kids  calls  “Gramma,” 

And  don’t  think  knows  a  thing  about  what  life  is. 

Well,  I  was  that  way  oncet  .  .  .  they  got  to  learn 
The  same  as  me,  with  awful  knocks  and  kicks. 

It  sure  don’t  do  no  good  to  try  and  tell  ’em. 

Of  course,  I  wisht  they’d  set  around  and  chat 
About  what’s  goin’  on.  .  .  .  My,  can’t  they  see 
That  I  ain’t  goin’  to  scold  ’em?  But  they  can’t. 

I  hear  ’em  whisperin’  every  now  and  then, 

“Dear  ol’  Gramma  — -  she  wouldn’t  understand.” 

And  when  they  do  talk,  it’s  like  to  a  baby. 

So  there  it  is  .  .  .  settin’  and  rockin’  and  sewin’, 

And  cookin’  supper,  and  settin’  —  that’s  what  they  think. 
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My!  Don’t  I  fool  ’em!  If  they  only  knowed 
The  million  things  I’m  doin’  all  the  time! 

All  the  ol’  friends  come  back;  they’s  Tom  and  Katie, 
And  all  the  ones  when  Frank  and  me  first  married; 

And  Frank,  hisself,  that  never  goes  away 
Even  though  I  know  he’s  dead  for  seven  years, 

Or  —  no  —  it’s  eight  .  .  .  what  does  it  matter  at  all? 

If  only  a  grind-organ’s  playin’  up  the  alley. 

Or  just  a  puff  of  wind  blows  through  the  window, 

And  smells  like  Spring,  or  anything  else  in  the  world, 

Or  the  hot-potato  man  is  yellin’,  “Po-ta-toes!”.  .  . 

Or  I  look  out  and  watch  the  little  kids 
Ridin’  the  penny-a-ride  merry-go-round. 

Why  a  whole  string  of  things  starts  happenin’ : 

And  Jim  ain’t  a  widower  with  two  kids  to  look  after. 
He’s  only  my  baby  his  self  ...  or  ain’t  even  born  yet 

I  can  be  any  years  old  that  I  want  to  .  .  . 

It’s  all  just  like  a  merry-go-round,  at  that; 

’Round  and  ’round  and  ’round;  you  never  get  far 
From  where  you  started  in,  no  matter  how  fast 
You  think  you’re  goin’.  .  .  .  Well,  it  don’t  do  no  good 
To  cry  because  the  ride  is  slowin’  down  .  .  . 

“Pore  ol’  Gramma.”  .  .  .  “She  wouldn’t  understand.” 
Settin’,  and  rockin’ .  .  .  and  fixin’  supper .  .  .  and  settin’ 


ALICE  CORBIN 

(Mrs.  Alice  Corbin  Henderson) 

MUSIC 

The  old  songs 
Die. 

Yes,  the  old  songs  die. 

Cold  lips  that  sang  them, 

Cold  lips  that  sang  them  — 

The  old  songs  die, 

And  the  lips  that  sang  them 
Are  only  a  pinch  of  dust. 

I  saw  in  Pamplona 
In  a  musty  museum  — 

I  saw  in  Pamplona 

In  a  buff-colored  museum  — 

I  saw  in  Pamplona 

A  memorial 

Of  the  dead  violinist; 

I  saw  in  Pamplona 
A  memorial 
Of  Pablo  Sarasate. 

Dust  was  inch-deep  on  the  cases. 

Dust  on  the  stick-pins  and  satins, 

Dust  on  the  badges  and  orders, 

On  the  wreath  from  the  oak  of  Guernica ! 
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The  old  songs 
Die  — 

And  the  lips  that  sang  them. 
Wreaths,  withered  and  dusty, 
Cuff-buttons  with  royal  insignia, 
These,  in  a  musty  museum, 

Are  all  that  is  left  of  Sarasate. 


HAZEL  HALL 

Up  in  the  northwest,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  there  lived  until 
May,  1 924,  a  young  poet,  Hazel  Hall,  whose  first  book,  issued  in 
1921,  was  called  “Curtains”  because  between  her  and  life  were 
the  heavy  draperies  of  a  physical  monotony  which  shut  out  her 
contact  with  the  world.  She  had  not  walked  since  she  was  a 
child,  and  for  years  she  did  fine  sewing  for  a  living  in  a  little 
back  room  where  she  could  not  even  see  the  street.  She  would 
listen  to  the  steps  of  the  walkers  and  weave  her  poetry  out  of 
what  she  thought  they  looked  like.  Later  the  sewing  was  put 
aside  and  the  back  room  changed  for  a  front  one,  and  in  her 
last  years  she  lived  by  her  pen  instead  of  by  her  needle. 

In  her  book  called  “Walkers,”  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
poems,  describing  what  she  heard  and  saw  as  she  lay  on  her 
bed,  —  her  spirit  free  to  soar  and  to  walk  with  those  whose 
footsteps  passed  her  by. 

ON  THE  STREET 

Often  I  watch  the  walkers  on  the  street. 

A  sea  bird  does  not  lift  its  sinuous  wing 
To  share  the  grey  wind’s  wide  adventuring 
With  grace  more  marvelous  than  moving  feet. 

Feet  young  or  wise,  defiant  and  discreet, 

With  an  amazing  ease  balance  and  swing. 

As  in  each  footstep’s  even  echoing 

The  slow  triumph  of  time  is  made  complete. 
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And  sometimes  I  forget  what  time  has  told, 
Hearing  beneath  the  thud  of  feet  a  sound 
Articulate  as  the  silence  of  the  sea. 

I  hear  the  furtive  effort  on  the  ground 
Of  those  who  strive  to  find  and  struggle  to  hold 
The  meaning  of  their  own  identity. 

SHAWLED 

She  wraps  herself  within  herself, 

Closely,  as  in  a  shawl, 

And  then  she  hurries  down  the  street 
And  none  of  all 

The  people  there  who  pass  her  by  — 
Spending  themselves  as  they  go 
With  a  drifting  scarf,  a  brilliant  coat  — 
Can  tell  what  lies  below 
The  heavy  folds  of  her  reserve. 

Not  one  will  know  though  she 
But  covers  a  thinning  garment  lest 
Their  eyes  should  see; 

Or  whether  she  hides  a  flaming  gown 
Of  fabric  subtly  spun, 

Knowing  those  colors  cannot  fade 
That  never  feel  the  sun. 


DON  MARQUIS 

Newspaper  readers  who  know  Don  Marquis  love  him.  When 
he  was  born  —  and  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago  —  they  called 
him  Donald  Robert  Perry  Marquis,  but  he  soon  put  his  blue 
pencil  through  most  of  those  words.  And  he  is  one  of  the  few 
column  writers  whose  work  is  really  worth  preserving  in  a  book. 

Such  a  glorious  imagination!  Can  anyone  have  more  fun 
with  the  classics?  Here  he  is  Jove,  presiding  at  a  council  on 
Olympus,  and  Minerva  has  been  telling  him  that  Mars  has  been 
setting  the  Earth  to  cutting  throats  again. 

AUGUST,  1914 

(Extracts) 

“What  is  the  Earth?  —  ( Hebe!  Some  nectar,  quick f)  — 

The  Earth,  Minerva?  I  would  know  its  face, 

No  doubt,  were  I  to  see  it,  for  I  never 
Forget  a  face  I’ve  seen,  but  now  I  don’t 
Recall  the  name.  .  .  .  Hebe!  the  nectar,  girl!” 


“I  thundered  twice  and  told  Minerva  so.” 

“But,  Oh!”  she  said,  “Great  Jove,  that  planet  bleeds!” 
“There’s  nothing  really  very  new  in  that; 

It  always  has,”  I  said.  “These  planets  do. 

I  made  them  by  the  million,  in  my  youth, 

And  flung  them  gleaming  from  my  mountain  here, 
Bright  spheres  of  fire  that  whistled  as  they  burned 
And  whirled,  streaking  the  black  abyss  with  spirit. 

And  presently  they  wove  red  patterns 
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In  the  void  and  settled  into  ordered  paths 
And  all  their  humming  turned  into  a  hymn 
Of  praise  for  me  .  .  .  which  bored  me  after  while  .  .  . 
The  heat  they  caught  from  my  immortal  hand 
Went  out  of  them  in  time,  and  as  they  cooled 
Small  bits  broke  off  and  got  them  legs  and  heads 
And  strutted  up  and  down  and  mimicked  me. 

Then  rose  the  question  in  each  star:  Which  hits 
That  strut  are  most  li\e  Jove ?  And  so  tribes  fought. 
They’ve  fought  on  ever  since.  I  let  them  fight. 


“A  thousand  little  moons  are  that  way  now, 

I  ’ ve  heard.  ...  No  doubt,  on  those  same  moons,  before 
They  died  and  so  got  done  with  war  and  thought, 

They  really  had  decided  by  their  wars 

Which  tribe  was  most  like  Jove  ...  so  demi-gods 

And  mammoths  lie  together  now  beneath 

Their  glacial  seas  .  .  .  well,  moons  are  moons,  and  suns 

Are  suns!  ...  I  cannot  die  and  I  get  tired 

Of  things.  ...  I  let  them  fight  .  .  .  don’t  worry  me. 

With  details!  I’m  above  all  that  .  .  .  Hebe! 

The  nectar,  girl!  .  .  .  and  don’t  blame  Mars  .  .  .  Hebe! 
He’s  only  what  they  make  him  .  .  .  the  matter’s  squarely 
Up  to  that  small  star  called  Earth,  itself  — 

Whichever  one  that  is.  .  .  .  It  wants  to  fight, 

And  so  it  fights;  and  so  I  let  it  fight.  .  .  . 

I’ve  always  tried  to  be  an  Easy  Boss  .  .  . 

A  god  should  always  be  a  gentleman, 

Serene,  and  not  too  harsh  .  .  .  the  council  stands 
Adjourned  ...” 
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Don  Marquis’  “Poems  and  Portraits”  contains  34  sonnets, 
each  one  a  portrait.  Here  is 

MISS  PRINGLE 

If  you’re  so  weak  as  to  remark,  “Miss  Pringle, 

The  day  is  fine,”  why,  then,  Miss  Pringle  laughs; 

At  all  the  words  of  men  Miss  Pringle  laughs. 

If  you  should  say,  “There’s  Central  Park,  Miss  Pringle,” 

Or  else,  “I’m  bitten  by  a  shark.  Miss  Pringle!” 

Or  else,  “Twice  five  is  ten,”  Miss  Pringle  laughs  .  .  . 

Shrill  as  a  guinea-hen,  Miss  Pringle  laughs  .  .  . 

She  laughed  once  when  I  said,  “’Tis  dark,  Miss  Pringle.” 

At  first  I  thought,  “Poor  pretty  little  ijit! 

Some  nervous  malady  has  caused  this  habit; 

Her  throat,  no  doubt,  is  always  on  the  fidget, 

Just  as  his  twitchy  nose  perturbs  a  rabbit.” 

And  then  I  saw  her  teeth,  white,  even,  small  .  .  . 

She  has  fine  teeth,  and  nothing  else  at  all. 

From  Don  Marquis’  “Sonnets  to  a  Red-Haired  Lady” 
comes  this  wonderfully  musical  description  of  Columbine  and 
Harlequin. 

Columbine  — 

She  was  light  as  her  laughter,  and  bright  as  blown  flame  — 
Flower,  woman  and  music,  and  all  these  the  same. 

Harlequin  — 

Was  a  wind  of  the  spring  that  came  out  of  the  dawn; 

He  was  air,  he  was  whim,  he  was  fancy  and  mirth, 
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And  his  feet  on  the  earth 
Were  as  fleet  as  the  feet  of  a  faun. 

He  was  fickle  as  glimmers  of  starlight  that  shine 

On  the  waves  of  the  rivers  of  dream;  he  was  tricky  as  wine 

He  was  pagan  as  Pan; 

A  dancer,  a  lover,  a  liar,  a  wit; 

A  poet,  a  satyr,  an  imp  with  the  face  of  a  man; 

And  his  heart  was  unstable  as  wings  are  that  lift 
Where  the  dragonflies  drift. 

His  heart  was  as  wings  that  turn,  dartle  and  flit, 

And  his  loves  were  as  swift. 


LEW  SARETT 

There  is  a  man  named  Lew  Sarett  who  has  written  so  under¬ 
standing^  of  the  Indian  of  the  Northwest  that  you  feel  he  must 
be  himself  an  Indian,  at  any  rate  a  guide  or  a  trapper,  but  no, 
he  has  only  just  retired  from  a  professorship  in  the  Northwestern 
University  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  now  he  has  gone  back  to 
the  great  woods  where  he  lived  as  a  boy,  and  will  give  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  creating  literature.  He  has  shown  that  he  can  do  it.  He 
was  born  in  a  Chicago  tenement,  of  southeastern  European 
descent,  but  he  had  the  chance  to  spend  his  boyhood  in  upper 
Michigan,  where  he  learned  to  know  Indians  and  lumber  jacks, 
knocking  about  the  hills  and  the  woods  and  the  trout-streams; 
and  then  came  years  of  selling  newspapers  in  Chicago  streets 
and  carrying  bundles  for  a  department  store;  —  and  then  once 
more  in  Michigan.  And  out  of  all  these  experiences  has  come 
a  full-fledged  American,  knowing  the  original  Americans  as 
few  know  them,  —  and  a  real  poet. 

Now  he  lives  in  Laona,  Forest  County,  Wisconsin. 

In  Lew  Sarett’s  book  “Slow  Smoke”  appears  this  poem, 
which  was  first  printed  in  “The  Atlantic  Monthly”  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1 923.  Mr.  Sarett  considers  this  one  of  his  best. 

TO  A  WILD  GOOSE  OVER  DECOYS 

0  lonely  trumpeter,  coasting  down  the  sky. 

Like  a  winter  leaf  blown  from  the  bur-oak  tree 
By  whipping  winds,  and  flapping  silverly 
Against  the  sun,  —  I  know  your  lonely  cry. 
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I  know  the  worn  wild  heart  that  bends  your  flight 
And  circles  you  above  this  beckoning  lake, 

Eager  of  neck,  to  find  the  honking  drake 
Who  speaks  of  reedy  refuge  through  the  night. 

I  know  the  sudden  rapture  that  you  fling 
In  answer  to  our  friendly  gander’s  call  — 

Halloo!  Beware  decoys!  —  or  you  will  fall 
With  a  silver  bullet  whistling  in  your  wing! 

Beat  on  your  weary  flight  across  the  blue! 

Beware,  0  traveler,  of  our  gabbling  geese! 

Beware  this  weedy  counterfeit  of  peace!  — ■ 

Oh  I  was  once  a  passing  bird  like  you. 


In  the  same  book,  “Slow  Smoke,”  is  a  weird  poem  called 
THE  SHEEPHERDER 

Loping  along  on  the  day’s  patrol, 

I  came  on  a  herder  in  Jackson’s  Hole; 

Furtive  of  manner,  blazing  of  eye, 

He  never  looked  up  when  I  rode  by; 

But  counting  his  fingers,  fiercely  intent. 

Around  and  around  his  herd  he  went: 

One  sheep,  two  sheep,  three  sheep,  four  .  .  , 
Twenty  and  thirty  .  .  .  forty  more; 

Strayed  —  nine  ewes;  killed  —  ten  rams; 

Seven  and  seventy  lost  little  lambs. 
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He  was  the  only  soul  I  could  see 
On  the  lonely  range  for  company  — 

Save  one  lean  wolf  and  a  prairie  dog, 

And  a  myriad  of  ants  at  the  foot  of  a  log; 

So  I  sat  the  herder  down  on  a  clod  — 

But  his  eyes  went  counting  the  ants  in  the  sod: 

One  sheep,  two  sheep,  three  sheep,  four  .  .  . 

Fifty  and  sixty  .  .  .  seventy  more; 

There’s  not  in  this  flock  a  good  bell-wether! 

Then  how  can  a  herder  hold  it  together! 

Seeking  to  cheer  him  in  his  plight, 

I  flung  my  blankets  down  for  the  night; 

But  he  wouldn’t  talk  as  we  sat  by  the  fire  — 
Corailing  sheep  was  his  sole  desire; 

With  fingers  that  pointed  near  and  far, 

Mumbling,  he  herded  star  by  star: 

One  sheep,  two  sheep,  three  —  as  before ! 

Eighty  and  ninety  ...  a  thousand  more! 

My  lost  little  lambs  —  one  thousand  seven!  — 

Are  wandering  over  the  hills  of  Heaven. 

An  earlier  book  of  Lew  Sarett’s  was  called  “The  Box  of  God,” 
—  a  name  which  the  Indians  give  to  the  Mission  chapel,  — 
the  box  where  God  lives.  It  contained  this  beautiful  picture  of 
what  the  poet  sees  and  hears  in  the  deep  woods.  Mr.  Sarett 
reads  this  poem  every  night  when  he  is  on  lecture  tour,  and 
always  it  is  to  him  a  prayer,  —  “and  I  pray  very  hard  in  the 
poem,”  he  says,  —  “so  many  things  I  do  not  utter.  I  can’t 
express  my  feeling  about  it.” 
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WIND  IN  THE  PINE 

Oh,  I  can  hear  you,  God,  above  the  cry 
Of  the  tossing  trees  — 

Rolling  your  windy  tides  across  the  sky, 

And  splashing  your  silver  seas 
Over  the  pine. 

To  the  water-line 
Of  the  moon. 

Oh,  I  can  hear  you,  God, 

Above  the  wail  of  the  lonely  loon  — 

When  the  pine-tops  pitch  and  nod  — 

Chanting  your  melodies 
Of  ghostly  waterfalls  and  avalanches, 

Swashing  your  wind  among  the  branches 
To  make  them  pure  and  white. 

Wash  over  me,  God,  with  your  piney  breeze. 
And  your  moon’s  wet-silver  pool; 

Wash  over  me,  God,  with  your  wind  and  night, 
And  leave  me  clean  and  cool. 


Here  is  a  part  of  a  poem  in  “The  Box  of  God.”  It  is  called 
MEDALS  AND  HOLES 

(An  Indian  Council  Talk) 

An  Indian  speaks: 

Boo-zhoo  nee-chee!  Me  —  Yellow-Otter, 

I’m  going  mak’-um  big-talk,  ’Spector  Jone’. 
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Look-see!  —  on  chest  I’m  got-um  golden  medal; 

Got-um  woman  on  medal!  Ho!  —  good  medal! 

Me  —  I’m  go  on  Washin’ton  long  tarn’  ago; 

Me —  I’m  tell-um  Keetch-ie  O-gi-ma,  dose  big  w’ite  chief: 
“Eenzhuns*  no  lak’-um  Eenzhun  rese’vation; 

No  good!  She’s  too  much  jack-pine,  sand,  and  swamp.” 
Big-chief,  him  say:  “O-zah-wah-kig,  you  be  good  boy! 

Go  back  to  rese’vation.  You  tell-um  tribe 
If  Eenzhun  stay  on  rese’vation,  Washin’ton  gov’ment 
Give-um  all  de  Eenzhuns  plenty  payments, 

Give-um  plenty  good  hats  and  suits  o’  clothes. 

My  heart  is  good  to  you;  you  damned  good  Eenzhun. 

Me  —  I’m  stick-um  dis  golden  medal  on  your  chest.” 

Ho!  I’m  walk-um  home.  I  got-um  medal  —  look-see! 

But  no  got-um  plenty  good  hats  and  suits  o’  clothes; 

No  got-um  every  year;  only  every  two  year. 

Clothes  no  good !  Look-see !  Got-um  clothes  on  now  — 
No  good!  Got-um  holes  in  legs  —  plenty-big  holes 
Wit’  not  much  clot’  around;  and  too  much  buttons  off. 
Gov’ment  clothes  she’s  coming  every  two  year  — 

Long  tarn’  between,  too  much  —  wit’  too  much  holes. 

Before  de  w’ite  man  come  across  big-water, 

In  olden  tarn’,  de  Eenzhun  got-um  plenty  clothes; 

He  mak’-um  plenty  suits  wit’  skins,  —  no  holes. 

Even  Shing-oos,  dose  weasel,  Wah-boos,  dose  rabbit, 

Dey  got-um  better  luck  —  two  suits  every  year  — 
Summer,  brown-yellow  suit;  winter,  w’ite  suit  — 

No  got-um  holes. 


*  Indians 
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Then  come  typical  Chippewa  ejaculations  of  approval  by  the 
audience 

How !  How ! 

Kay-get!*  Kay-get! 

Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 


“Thunderdrums”  is  Lew  Sarett’s  broad  interpretation  of  a 
war-medicine  dance  that  was  performed  often  in  the  old  Indian 
fighting-days  by  the  Chippewas  as  a  part  of  their  preparations 
for  war  with  the  Sioux,  their  bitter  enemies.  While  the  chiefs 
and  braves  danced  in  the  ring,  the  medicine-men  made  war- 
medicine,  rendering  the  warriors  immune  from  injury  and  death 
with  their  chants  and  strong  medicines.  The  dance  was  mostly 
in  pantomime,  with  many  gestures  and  postures,  but  the  poet 
puts  it  into  words.  Here  is  a  selection  from 


THUNDERDRUMS 

(The  Drummers  Sing) 

Beat  on  the  buckskin,  beat  on  the  drums, 

Hi!  Hi!  Hi!  for  the  Thunderbird  comes; 

His  eyes  burn  red  with  the  blood  of  battle; 

His  wild  wings  roar  in  the  medicine  rattle. 
Thunderbird-god,  while  our  spirits  dance, 

Tip  with  your  lightning  the  warrior’s  lance; 

On  shafts  of  wind,  with  heads  of  flame, 

Build  for  us  arrows  that  torture  and  maim; 

Ho!  may  our  iron- wood  war-clubs  crash 
With  a  thunderbolt  head  and  a  lightning  flash. 

Hi!  Hi!  Hi!  hear  the  Cut-throat’s  doom 

As  our  wild  bells  ring  and  our  thunderdrums  boom. 


*  “Kay-get!”  means  “you’re  right.” 


INTERLUDE 

(In  a  Letter  from  Lew  Sarett  to  the  Editor) 

I  like  your  responsiveness  to  poems  with  dramatic  values, 
which  implies,  of  course,  emotional  content  —  emotion  har¬ 
nessed,  in  restraint.  It  is  the  literary  fashion  to  write  poetry 
marked  by  “cold  brilliance,”  or  chill  restraint;  poems  that  are 
cerebral,  exercises  in  psychology,  purely  objective;  most  writers 
are  knuckling  under.  So  many  are  afraid  to  break  out  with 
hell-fire;  to  utter  out  of  a  pounding  heart  and  a  hot  blood  an 
honest  curse,  an  elemental  cry,  a  welling  compassion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  writer  who  knuckles  under  to  the  vogue  is  com¬ 
mitting  literary  suicide;  for  his  work  is  certain  to  lack  power, 
depth,  and  sincerity.  If  a  poem  is  worth  writing,  it  is  worth 
writing  with  fervor,  with  hot  conviction.  If  a  man  doesn’t 
feel  deeply  the  thing  he  is  trying  to  utter,  he  ought  not  to  write 
it.  If  a  poem  doesn’t  have  in  it  and  under  it  a  head  of  steam, 
to  me  it  lacks  power  and  reality.  .  .  .  Too  many  of  our 
writers  are  living  too  far  from  the  elemental  earth  and  its  ele¬ 
mental  folk,  too  far  from  life.  When  their  hearts  pound  and 
all  but  break  with  the  beauty  and  the  tragedy  of  every  homely 
day,  then  writers  will  not  be  so  disposed  to  conform  to  this  or 
that  literary  decree;  and  more  genuine  poetry  will  be  written. 
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Now  let  us  consider  some  poems  which  one  may  almost 
feel  were  written  by  the  Indians  themselves.  In  a  recently 
published  book  called  “American  Indian  Love  Lyrics,”  selected 
by  Nellie  Barnes,  there  are  translations  of  the  verse  of  many 
different  tribes,  Piute,  Zuni,  Hopi,  Navajo,  Ojibwa,  Chippewa, 
and  others.  The  book  has  a  foreword  by  Mary  Austin  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Indian  folk-lore.  She 
believes  that  we  have  an  opportunity  in  these  lyrics  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  source  and  mold  of  poetic  form,  and 
the  translation  of  the  first  poem  is  by  Mrs.  Austin. 

THE  PIUTE  LAMENT  OF  A  MAN  FOR  HIS  SON 

(Interpreted  by  Mary  Austin) 

Mrs.  Austin  thus  explains  it:  The  gesture  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment,  she  says,  is  that  of  a  man  standing  at  the  head  of  his  son’s 
body,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  striving,  beyond  his  grief,  to 
descry  his  son’s  spirit  walking  the  spirit  road. 

Son,  my  son! 

I  will  go  up  to  the  mountain 
And  there  I  will  light  a  fire 
To  the  feet  of  my  son’s  spirit, 

And  there  will  I  lament  him; 

Saying, 

0  my  son, 

What  is  life  to  me,  now  you  are  departed! 
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Tne  gesture  of  the  second  movement,  Mrs.  Austin  says,  is  the 
reverent,  slightly  swaying  tread  of  friends  bearing  the  body 
on  their  shoulders  over  uneven  ground: 

Son,  my  son, 

In  the  deep  earth 
We  softly  laid  thee 
In  a  Chief’s  robe, 

In  a  warrior’s  gear. 

Surely  there 
In  the  spirit  land 
Thy  deeds  attend  thee! 

Surely, 

The  corn  comes  to  the  ear  again. 

The  last  movement,  she  says,  typifies  the  final  tearing  wrench 
of  human  affection: 

But  I,  here, 

I  am  the  stalk  that  the  seed-gatherers 
Descrying  empty,  afar,  left  standing. 

Son,  my  son! 

What  is  my  life  to  me,  now  you  are  departed? 
There  are  short  poems  in  the  book  which  seem  very  genuine: 

THE  TRIBAL  PRAYER  (i Omaha ) 

Father,  a  needy  one  before  Thee  stands. 

I  am  he! 

WAWAN  (PEACE)  SONG  (i Omaha ) 

The  clear  sky. 

The  green  fruitful  earth  is  good; 

But  peace  among  men  is  better. 
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CORN-GRINDING  SONG  (Zum) 

Yonder,  yonder,  see  the  fair  rainbow, 

See  the  rainbow  brightly  decked  and  painted! 

Now  the  swallow  bringeth  glad  news  to  your  corn, 
Singing,  “Hitherward,  hitherward,  hitherward,  rain, 
Hither  come!” 

Singing  “Hitherward,  hitherward,  hitherward,  white  cloud, 
Hither  come!” 

Now  we  hear  the  corn-plants  murmur, 

“We  are  growing  everywhere!” 

Hi,  yai,  the  world,  how  fair! 


ALFRED  NOYES 

Alfred  Noyes,  an  English  poet  who  has  lived  much  in  America, 
believes  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  metrical  invention, 
that  new  forms  will  be  invented,  but  that  they  will  be  governed 
by  rule,  by  the  old  sense  that  makes  us  crave  a  certain  regularity 
in  poetry. 

Here  is  an  example  of  it,  in  a  poem  of  his,  “The  Wagon,” 
where  the  internal  rhymes  and  the  metrical  scheme  illustrate 
his  theory.  There  are  only  two  rhyming  lines  in  each  one  of 
these  verses,  yet  the  whole  poem  is  so  musical  that  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  more. 

THE  WAGON 


Crimson  and  black  on  the  sky,  a  wagon  of  clover 
Slowly  goes  rumbling,  over  the  white-chalk  road; 
And  I  lie  in  the  golden  grass  there,  wondering  why 
So  little  a  thing 

As  the  jingle  and  ring  of  the  harness, 

The  hot  creak  of  leather, 

The  peace  of  the  plodding. 

Should  suddenly,  stabbingly,  make  it 
Dreadful  to  die. 


“Why”  in  the  third  line  and  “die”  in  the  last  are  the  only 
rhymes.  In  the  next  verse  “lie”  in  the  second  line  and  “die” 
in  the  last  are  the  rhymes. 


Only  I  know,  in  the  same  blue  Summer  weather, 
Hundreds  of  years  ago,  in  this  field  where  I  lie, 
Caedmon,  the  Saxon,  was  caught  by  the  self-same 
things : 
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The  serf  lying,  dark  with  the  sun,  on  his  beautiful 
wain-load; 

The  jingle  and  clink  of  the  harness, 

The  hot  creak  of  leather; 

The  peace  of  the  plodding; 

And  wondered,  0  terribly  wondered, 

That  men  must  die. 

No  poem  is  called  for  oftener  than  Alfred  Noyes’  “The 
Highwayman.”  It  may  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  else  to 
read  it  in  public,  but  if  Mr.  Noyes  will  write  such  a  popular 
piece  of  verse  —  certainly  the  best  ballad  produced  in  our  time 
—  he  must  expect  it  to  be  widely  read. 

THE  HIGHWAYMAN* 

Part  One 

The  wind  was  a  torrent  of  darkness  among  the  gusty  trees, 
The  moon  was  a  ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas. 

The  road  was  a  ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor, 

And  the  highwayman  came  riding  — 

Riding  —  riding  — 

The  highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn-door. 

He’d  a  French  cocked-hat  on  his  forehead,  a  bunch  of  lace  at 
his  chin, 

A  coat  of  the  claret  velvet,  and  breeches  of  brown  doe-skin; 
They  fitted  with  never  a  wrinkle;  his  boots  were  up  to  the  thigh! 
And  he  rode  with  a  jewelled  twinkle, 

*  In  reading  this  do  not  try  to  “act  it,”  too  much  —  do  not  flourish  an  imaginary  sword. 
You  may  look  up  at  an  imaginary  window,  stand  straight  when  the  girl  stands  so  and  let  the 
right  hand  seem  to  touch  a  trigger,  —  much  more  than  this  and  you  overdo  it. 
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His  pistol  butts  a-twinkle. 

His  rapier  hilt  a-twinkle,  under  the  jewelled  sky. 

Over  the  cobbles  he  clattered  and  clashed  in  the  dark  inn-yard 
And  he  tapped  with  his  whip  on  the  shutters,  but  all  was  locked 
and  barred; 

He  whistled  a  tune  to  the  window,  and  who  should  be  waiting 
there 

But  the  landlord’s  black-eyed  daughter, 

Bess,  the  landlord’s  daughter, 

Plaiting  a  dark  red  love-knot  into  her  long  black  hair. 

And  dark  in  the  dark  old  inn-yard  a  stable  wicket  creaked 
Where  Tim  the  ostler  listened;  his  face  was  white  and  peaked; 
His  eyes  were  hollows  of  madness,  his  hair  like  mouldy  hay, 
But  he  loved  the  landlord’s  daughter. 

The  landlord’s  red-lipped  daughter, 

Dumb  as  a  dog  he  listened,  and  he  heard  the  robber  say  — 

“One  kiss,  my  bonny  sweetheart,  I’m  after  a  prize  tonight, 

But  I  shall  be  back  with  the  yellow  gold  before  the  morning 
light; 

Yet,  if  they  press  me  sharply,  and  harry  me  through  the  day, 
Then  look  for  me  by  moonlight, 

Watch  for  me  by  moonlight, 

I’ll  come  to  thee  by  moonlight,  though  hell  should  bar  the  way.” 

He  rose  upright  in  the  stirrups;  he  scarce  could  reach  her 
hand. 

But  she  loosened  her  hair  i’  the  casement!  His  face  burnt  like 
a  brand 
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As  the  black  cascade  of  perfume  came  tumbling  over  his  breast; 
And  he  kissed  its  waves  in  the  moonlight, 

(Oh,  sweet  black  waves  in  the  moonlight!) 

Then  he  tugged  at  his  reins  in  the  moonlight,  and  galloped  away 
to  the  West. 

Part  Two 

He  did  not  come  in  the  dawning;  he  did  not  come  at  noon; 
And  out  o’  the  tawny  sunset,  before  the  rise  o’  the  moon, 
When  the  road  was  a  gipsy’s  ribbon,  looping  the  purple  moor, 
A  red-coat  troop  came  marching  — 

Marching  —  marching  — 

King  George’s  men  came  marching,  up  to  the  old  inn-door. 

They  said  no  word  to  the  landlord,  they  drank  his  ale  instead, 
But  they  gagged  his  daughter  and  bound  her  to  the  foot  of  her 
narrow  bed; 

Two  of  them  knelt  at  her  casement,  with  muskets  at  their  side! 
There  was  death  at  every  window; 

And  hell  at  one  dark  window; 

For  Bess  could  see,  through  her  casement,  the  road  that  he 
would  ride. 

They  had  tied  her  up  to  attention,  with  many  a  sniggering  jest; 
They  had  bound  a  musket  beside  her,  with  the  barrel  beneath 
her  breast! 

“Now  keep  good  watch!”  and  they  kissed  her. 

She  heard  the  dead  man  say  — 

Look  for  me  by  moonlight; 

Watch  for  me  by  moonlight; 

I'll  come  to  thee  by  moonlight,  though  hell  should  bar  the  way! 
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She  twisted  her  hands  behind  her;  but  all  the  knots  held  good! 

She  writhed  her  hands  till  her  fingers  were  wet  with  sweat  or 
blood ! 

They  stretched  and  strained  in  the  darkness,  and  the  hours 
crawled  by  like  years, 

Till,  now,  on  the  stroke  of  midnight, 

Cold,  on  the  stroke  of  midnight, 

The  tip  of  one  finger  touched  it!  The  trigger,  at  least,  was 
hers! 

The  tip  of  one  finger  touched  it ;  she  strove  no  more  for  the  rest ! 

Up,  she  stood  up  to  attention,  with  the  barrel  beneath  her 
breast. 

She  would  not  risk  their  hearing;  she  would  not  strive  again; 

For  the  road  lay  bare  in  the  moonlight; 

Blank  and  bare  in  the  moonlight; 

And  the  blood  of  her  veins  in  the  moonlight  throbbed  to  her 
love’s  refrain. 

Tlot-tlot ;  tlot-tlot!  Had  they  heard  it?  The  horse-hoofs  ring¬ 
ing  clear; 

Tlot-tlot,  tlot-tlot,  in  the  distance?  Were  they  deaf  that  they 
did  not  hear? 

Down  the  ribbon  of  moonlight,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 

The  highwayman  came  riding. 

Riding,  riding! 

The  red-coats  looked  to  their  priming!  She  stood  up,  straight 
and  still! 

Tlot-tlot,  in  the  frosty  silence!  Tlot-tlot,  in  the  echoing  night! 

Nearer  he  came  and  nearer!  Her  face  was  like  a  light! 
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Her  eyes  grew  wide  for  a  moment;  she  drew  one  last  deep  breath, 
Then  her  finger  moved  in  the  moonlight, 

Her  musket  shattered  the  moonlight, 

Shattered  her  breast  in  the  moonlight  and  warned  him  —  with 
her  death. 

He  turned;  he  spurred  to  the  Westward;  he  did  not  know  who 
stood 

Bowed,  with  her  head  o’er  the  musket,  drenched  with  her  own 
red  blood! 

Not  till  the  dawn  he  heard  it,  and  slowly  blanched  to  hear 
How  Bess,  the  landlord’s  daughter, 

The  landlord’s  black-eyed  daughter, 

Had  watched  for  her  love  in  the  moonlight,  and  died  in  the 
darkness  there. 

Back,  he  spurred  like  a  madman,  shrieking  a  curse  to  the  sky. 
With  the  white  road  smoking  behind  him  and  his  rapier  bran¬ 
dished  high! 

Blood-red  were  his  spurs  i’  the  golden  noon;  wine-red  was  his 
velvet  coat; 

When  they  shot  him  down  on  the  highway, 

Down  like  a  dog  on  the  highway, 

And  he  lay  in  his  blood  on  the  highway,  with  the  bunch  of  lace 
at  his  throat. 


And  still  of  a  winters  night,  they  say,  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
trees. 

When  the  moon  is  a  ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas, 

When  the  road  is  a  rihhon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor. 
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A  highwayman  comes  riding  — 

Riding  —  riding  — 

A  highwayman  comes  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn-door. 

Over  the  cobbles  he  clatters  and  clangs  in  the  dark  inn-yard 
And  he  taps  with  his  whip  on  the  shutters,  but  all  is  locked  and 
barred; 

He  whistles  a  tune  to  the  window,  and  who  should  be  waiting  there 
But  the  landlord's  black-eyed  daughter, 

Bess,  the  landlord’s  daughter. 

Plaiting  a  dark,  red  loVe-kjnot  into  her  long  black,  hair. 


EDWARD  POWYS  MATHERS 

Few  English  poets  write  in  free  verse.  Some  people  like 
their  work  all  the  better  for  it,  but,  after  all,  liking  poetry  is 
a  personal  matter. 

One  English  poet  uses  free  verse  form,  Edward  Powys 
Mathers,  a  young  Oxford  don,  not  yet  well  known,  who  is 
giving  his  life  to  a  study  of  the  Orient.  In  a  book  of  his 
called  “Coloured  Stars”  one  finds  this  very  unusual  poem: 

A  STREET  SONG  OF  ANNAM 

I  live  alone,  and  I  am  a  young  girl. 

I  write  long  letters  and  do  not  know  any  one  to  send  them  to. 

Most  tender  things  speak  in  my  heart 

And  I  can  only  say  them  to  the  bamboos  in  the  garden. 

Waiting  on  my  feet,  lifting  the  mat  a  little  behind  the  door. 

All  day  I  watch  the  shadows  of  the  people  that  pass. 
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Thomas  Hardy,  greatest  English  novelist  of  our  time,  turned 
to  verse  late  in  life.  He  wrote  this  at  eighty-five: 

WAITING  — BOTH 

A  star  looks  down  at  me, 

And  says:  “Here  I  and  you 
Stand,  each  in  our  degree: 

What  do  you  mean  to  do,  — 

Mean  to  do?” 

I  say:  “For  all  I  know, 

Wait,  and  let  time  go  by, 

Till  my  change  come,”  —  “Just  so,” 

The  star  says:  “So  mean  I:  — 

So  mean  I !” 

Rather  tremendous  that  comparison  between  the  tiny  little 
life  of  a  being  on  the  earth  and  the  life  of  a  star,  with  its  eons 
and  eons  of  existence,  —  and  both  just  waiting  till  the  change 
come! 
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Walt  Whitman  once  showed  the  world  that  the  things  around 
us,  the  common,  everyday  things,  are  worth  making  into  poetry. 
One  finds  a  beautiful  example  of  this  in  a  poem,  “The  Great 
Lover,”  by  the  English  poet,  Rupert  Brooke.  Six  feet  in 
height,  an  athlete,  his  finely  moulded  Greek  head  topped  by 
a  crown  of  loose  brown  hair,  —  a  “golden  young  Apollo”  — 
he  died  at  twenty-eight  on  his  way  to  fight  at  Gallipoli,  a  sac¬ 
rifice  to  the  demon  War. 

THE  GREAT  LOVER 

(Extract) 

These  I  have  loved: 

White  plates  and  cups,  clean-gleaming, 

Ringed  with  blue  lines;  and  feathery,  faery  dust; 

Wet  roofs,  beneath  the  lamp-light;  the  strong  crust 
Of  friendly  bread;  and  many-tasting  food; 

Rainbows;  and  the  blue,  bitter  smoke  of  wood; 

And  radiant  raindrops  crouching  in  cool  flowers; 

And  flowers  themselves,  that  sway  through  sunny  hours, 
Dreaming  of  moths  that  drink  them  under  the  moon. 
Then,  the  cool  kindliness  of  sheets,  that  soon 
Smooth  away  trouble;  and  the  rough  male  kiss 
Of  blankets;  grainy  wood;  live  hair  that  is 
Shining  and  free;  blue-massing  clouds;  the  keen 

*  These  poems  by  Rupert  Brooke,  with  the  extract  from  Shakespeare  at  the  end,  make 
a  fine  close  of  a  reading. 
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Unpassioned  beauty  of  a  great  machine; 

The  benison  of  hot  water;  furs  to  touch; 

The  good  smell  of  old  clothes ;  and  other  such  — 

The  comfortable  smell  of  friendly  fingers, 

Hair’s  fragrance,  and  the  musty  reek  that  lingers 
About  dead  leaves  and  last  year’s  ferns  .  .  . 

Dear  names, 

And  thousand  others  throng  to  me  .  .  . 

All  these  have  been  my  loves.  .  .  . 

A  Russian  critic  said  of  Rupert  Brooke  that  he  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  pure  Beauty. 

One  feels  the  vision  of  approaching  death  in  much  of  his 
verse.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  sonnet  is  considered  so 
precious  that  it  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  between 
a  manuscript  by  Charles  Dickens  and  the  diary  of  Captain 
Scott,  who  died  in  the  Antarctic. 

IF  I  SHOULD  DIE 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there’s  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England.  There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam 
A  body  of  England’s,  breathing  English  air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
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Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given; 

Her  sights  and  sounds;  dreams,  happy  as  her  day; 

And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and  gentleness 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 

To  find  anything  of  just  that  kind  about  England  one  has 
to  go  back  to  Shakespeare’s  “King  Richard  II,”  and  the  words 
the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  old  John  of  Gaunt,  dying:  — 

“This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,  .  .  . 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England.” 

We  have  brought  one  of  our  New  Poets  back  to  the 
fountain  of  English  verse,  William  Shakespeare,  using  his  own 
favorite  form,  the  sonnet.  We  will  stop  here. 
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INDEX  OF  POEMS 


Street  Song  of  Annam,  A 
Tale  of  a  Walled  Town,  A  . 
Thunderdrums  (The  Drummers  Sing) 
To  a  Wild  Goose  Over  Decoys  . 
Tribal  Prayer,  The  ( Omaha ) 

Uncle  Frazar . 

Violin  Sonata  by  Vincent  d’lndy  . 

Visionary,  The . 

Wagon,  The . 

Waiting  —  Both . 

Wawan  (Peace)  Song  ( Omaha )  . 

Weary  Blues,  The . 

Wind  in  the  Pine . 

Windy  City,  The  (Extract)  .  .  . 

Winter’s  Turning . 

Yonder  See  the  Morning  Blink  . 

You  Shall  Not  Wear  Velvet 
Your  Gifts . 


Edward  Powys  Mathers 

. B  8266 

,  .  .  .  Lew  Sarett 

.  .  .  .  Lew  Sarett 

.  .  American  Indian 

.  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 
.  .  .  .  Amy  Lowell 

.  Margaret  Tod  Ritter 
Alfred  Noyes 
,  Thomas  Hardy 
.  .  American  Indian 

Langston  Hughes 
.  .  Lew  Sarett 

.  .  .  Carl  Sandburg 

.  Amy  Lowell 
.  .  A.  E.  Housman 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis 
.  .  Du  Bose  Heyward 


